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Company Executive 
Replies To Critics 
Of I. U. B. Activities 

Says Board Is Aiding Local Agents, 


Assureds and Stock Fire 
Insurance 


NOT RUNNING WILD ON RISKS 


Multiple Location Premiums in 
1932 Totaled Only $4,600,000; 
Discusses Schenley Loss 





Although he does not disclose his iden- 
tity an insurance executive familiar 
enough with the Interstate Underwriters 
Board to know its rules, regulations, op- 
eration, policy, rates, income and other 
facts has written a letter to the Ameri- 
can Agency Bulletin making public for 
the first time some interesting facts 
about that organization. 

After Lumber Business 

The letter starts with a discussion of 
lumber risks. 

The first I.U.B. rule book permitted 
retail lumber yards to be written, but 
was so worded as to prohibit the writing 
of risks in which machine work took 
place. Wholesale yards were excluded 
entirely. It has been proven impossible 
to define a retail and a wholesale yard. 
One chain was cited with twenty-two 
yards, sixteen of which could be writ- 
ten and six not, because of the existence 
of a few power machines doing work for 
all of the twenty-two. No logical ex- 
planation could be made to an intelli- 
gent assured or a wide-awake agent for 
such a distinction. It is now proposed 
to correct the condition and incidentally 
to attempt to save or secure for Amer- 
ican agents and stock companies as much 
as possible of the $5,457,243 premiums 
which were written in 1933 by four of 
the larger lumber mutuals and recipro- 
cals as well as part of the business writ- 
ten by some other mutuals and recipro- 
cals. 

In discussing types of risks the I.U.B. 
will accept and in answering a comment 
which was made in the American Agency 
Bulletin that the I.U.B. has not confined 
itself to the type of business which it 
set out to accept, the writer of the letter 
says : 

“The L.U.B. progressed to the extent 
of taking in a few classes which were 
not in the first rule book. It has, how- 
ever, adhered religiously to the general 
class it was set up to govern; 1.e., stocks 
of merchandise, furniture and fixtures in 
multiple location risks.” 

Only $4,591,000 in Premiums 
Answering a criticism that the I.U.B. 
as run wild in its acceptance at the 
instigation of certain large company 
hag and is now a on 
a 8 of practically any class having the 
‘quired number of locations, and per- 
(Continued on Page 20) 
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‘“‘Enmeshed”’ 


From the weekly bulletin of one of our Agencies we 
take this reminder that we should at all times be con- 
scious of the “sacred mission of life insurance,” and not 
permit the mechanism of our work to blind us to its 
splendor. This was said:— 


Home Office authorities say that hardly a claim is received which 
is not accompanied by a letter saying that the beneficiaries have not 
enough funds on hand to last even three or four weeks. What an 
impressive reminder that we are selling the one thing that practically 
everybody needs yet doesn’t want to buy! With what lightning-like 
rapidity the attitude of the family towards life insurance changes when 
death pays an unannounced visit. It is easy to become so enmeshed 
in the machinery of life insurance, that we forget the sacred mission 
of life insurance. 


We are spending our lives in the most worth-while of all commer- 
cial endeavors, and so can take to the road fearlessly, rendering 
honest service and enjoying the consciousness that we are not living 
in vain. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
WM. A. LAW, President 


Independence Square PHILADELPHIA 




















Few Letters To 


Companies Talk 
Of Dividend Scale 


Attitude of Policyholders on Sub- 
ject Shows Confidence 
in Business 


AN ANALYSIS OF MAIL 


Northwestern Mutual Got Only 417 
Letters About Dividends 
Up to July 23 








One of the most satisfying phases of 
the life insurance business is the con- 
fidence which the general public has in 
life insurance as is evidenced by the al- 
most infinitesimal number of letters 
which the companies receive from their 
policyholders. That was evidenced dur- 
ing the commissioners’ moratorium on 
cash and loan values. Very few of the 
letters at that time were in the tone of 
complaint or grievance. The public as 
a whole accepted the fact that the regu- 
lations were best for all concerned. 

The situation with respect to dividend 
reductions which so many companies 
have made has been similar in that very 
few letters have been coming to the com- 
panies from policyholders; and those let- 
ters frequently compliment the company. 

As Reviewed by Vice-President 
Percy H. Evans 

Probably the most informative discus- 
sion of the subject, in that he gave num- 
ber of letters 
them, was by 


received and 
Percy H. 


president and actuary, Northwestern Mu- 


analyzed 
Evans, vice- 


tual Life, in the recent annual field con- 
vention of the company. Talking before 
about a thousand of the field represent- 
atives Mr. Evans said: “During a period 
of years beyond which our memories do 
not go every adjustment of the com- 
pany’s dividend scale was an adjustment 
upwards. But the time came when it 
seemed advisable to make a temporary 
adjustment of the company’s dividend 
scale for the first time in a great many 
years, for almost the first time in the 
history of the company, I might say. I 
have had the letters received at the 
home office regarding the subject of 
dividends kept track of and up to date 
(July 23) we received only 417 letters 
regarding the company’s reduction in the 
current dividend scale and that is 417 out 
of about 580,000 possible cases. Of 
course, the premium notices for the en- 
tire year have not gone out, but one of 
my assistants has figured the ratio of 
the number of complaints received to the 
total possible number and he found it to 
be .0007 or 7/100 of 1%. 

“Now, not by any means were all those 
417 letters complaints about the fact that 
the company cut the dividend scale. 
Many of them were letters expressing 
surprise that the company had been able 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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EDUCATION RESUMES IN SEPTEMBER. Preparations are already 
under way to return the children to school next month. Parents are 
school-conscious for the present and they would like to feel certain of the 
future and the college education. THIS IS THE TIME WHEN THE 
EDUCATIONAL POLICY HAS THE GREATEST APPEAL. 
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TO PROVIDE AN EDUCATIONAL FUND 


Illustrative payments for the child at the death of the father: 


1. Income paid by Company (based on present interest rate) from father’s 
death until child enters college $20.00 per mo. 


2. Guaranteed Income paid to the child each year, during the four 
year College Course. 


Sept. 15 (Books & Fees, $50; Tuition, $175; Housing, $100; Regular Monthly Allotment, $100)............ $425 
Oct. 15. 5 A ak Roh RN OR be Keir be GES be dee OR Wee bee ® mene es dak eh dee O nda nan 100 
Ee Sri Sch b ko -8 abet nb HO eUREEE SSS EES AMER a 4446-00 04 ¥9 Takase bhsase eave nde neeaetik neni wax 100 
Dec. 15 . he RO re ee ee er da HG ee SARA a od ak wee S © OOO obo OE wee dene 100 
Jan. 15 no 23 bRb5 © tine dea eed ek EK ETT TT CR Tee eT eT ee eT re ee 100 
Feb. 15 (Tuition, $175; Housing, $100; Regular Monthly Allotment, $100)............................. 375 
CT kbii tao Ob KM 2:69 0G RE HEAD Oh HOH Mey Mink eed BON? 6 hd aH RSE OS ON oc om Cab eae ced cdwes 100 
Apr. 15 FFG dP SAAC AS TAS RN EROS e Ae 850d se REA EHO od eh eS bee eiese Boer ee Bek e ees 100 
May 15 EE SEW ed 6 SHE SNES SE TRS KE O8S WES OOS BOK Oe oO OED & 6a Seo Res ac week he 100 


NS canst aos stad ene geneween ee eee ee ee $1,500 per year 


The child would also receive any balance remaining in the Company’s hands as a Graduation Present at the end of the 
College Course. If his attendance at College ceases through his death, or other cause, any balance remaining in the Company’s 
hands will be paid to the beneficiary who was named to receive it. 


Gross Premium 1st 20 years Age 35 ci vgkw $8 Rote Cone $95.05 
Ist Dividend ... heed exe 66 36 hate dle Ob a ot Fe 





Ist net premium ............ 


Average Net Premium Ist 20 years....... ... «sd... $81.57 


All figures relating to dividends are neither estimates nor guarantees, but are based on 1934 scale and interest rate. 






—Organized Service— 
THE KEANE-PATTERSON AGENCY 


225 West 34th Street 100 East 42nd Street 
CHickering 4-2384 AShland 4-8610 
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Annuities Played Part in European 
Political History for Years 


The tremendous interest in and pur- 
chase of annuities during the past two 
years has sent many imsurance researchers 
hack through the files discovering salient 
facts about such contracts, older than life 
insurance contracts themselves but in this 
country considered rather a side-tssue by 
the public until after the depression expe- 
rience. One life insurance man who did 
research in order to present a complete 
picture to his prospects was Alfred J. 
Korbel, C.L.U., of Milwaukee, who repre- 
sents the Massachusetts Mutual Life. Mr. 
Korbel in the following article tells how 
annuities came to achieve their present 
form and how they are handled in other 
parts of the world, also the important part 
they played in the politico-economic his- 
tory of Europe 200 and 300 years ago. 


Annuities arise either from testamen- 
tary disposition or contract. Delving into 
history, we find that in feudal days, the 
lord of a manor might bequeath a spe- 
cific income from some property to an 
heir, in that manner creating an annuity. 
If a lord of a manor needed money, he 
would sometimes resort to the custom of 
mortgaging his income from the property 
as security for a loan. The landlord 
was then obligated to make annual pay- 
ments, a charge on his real property, to 
the lender for a term of years, the life 
of the lender, or the life of some nomi- 
nee. Today, annuities are no longer cre- 
ated in this fashion. Corporations, char- 
tered for the purpose of granting annu- 
ities, make contracts with individuals 
promising payments under certain condi- 
tions. 

Annuities were sold several hundred 
years before life insurance became an 
institution. In fact, the latter is an off- 
shoot of the former. The early annuity 
business was confined largely to private 
persons. A life annuity contract between 
two persons is little more than a wager. 
No one can foretell how long a certain 
individual will live. However, when the 
business is concentrated so that the party 
paying the annuity deals with a large 
number of annuities, the same mathe- 
matical laws that make life insurance 
possible make this a safely calculable 
and legitimate enterprise. 


No Scientific Basis Then 


Strange as it may seem in this day 
when our accountants tell us the exact 
cost of manufacturing or selling a certain 
article, annuities were granted for cen- 
turies without their true value being 
known by either grantor or annuitant. 
“Life expectancy” was unknown, and val- 
ues were reckoned in terms of “years’ 
purchase,” an expression to indicate the 
number of years at the end of which 
the income received equalled the pur- 
chase price. A £1,000 payment for a life 
annuity of £100 yearly was known as 
ten years’ purchase.” 

The first writer who is known to have 
sought to ascertain on mathematical 
Principles the values of life annuities was 
John De Witt, Grand Pensionary of Hol- 
land and West Friesland. De Witt’s con- 
tribution to the literature on the subject 
Was in the form of a report on life an- 
nuity values prepared in response to a 
resolution passed by the States General, 
1671, The governments of Europe in the 
Middle Ages raised money by selling an- 
huities, usually at the same rates regard- 

8s of age or sex. High financial au- 





By Alfred Korbel, Milwaukee 


thorities of that time thought it far more 
advantageous, both to the nation and its 
citizens, that the public loans needed by 
the Treasury should be raised by way 
of granting life annuities rather than by 
a method of regular public loans. 

The credit of first showing how to 
calculate the value of an annuity on the 
life of a nominee of any age is unques- 
tionably due Dr. Edmund Halley. These 
principles, however, were not adopted un- 
til the middle of the 18th Century. In 
1692 Halley produced the first approxi- 
mately correct mortality tables based on 
the records of the City of Breslau, 
Silesia. 

These early life annuities were fre- 
quently not on the life of the annuitant 
himself, but on the life of some nominee, 
generally a young person of vigorous 
health. The annuity payments ceased 
upon the death of the nominee. Pay- 
ments did not terminate upon the death 
of the annuitant but passed to his per- 
sonal representatives. The annuitant 
might purchase several annuities on the 
lives of several nominees and so assure 
himself of an income, even if one nomi- 
nee died. Since premiums were not 
graduated carefully according to age or 
sex, the result was that annuities were 
generally written at a loss to the 
grantor. 


English “Consols” Are Perpetuities 


The English Government has been 
granting life annuities to its citizens for 
centuries. During the first quarter of 
the nineteenth century, England was los- 
ing money on life annuities at the rate of 
$5,000 a week because of the use of the 
Northampton mortality table which pro- 
vided for mortality far greater than that 
actually realized. 


In 1751, by Act of Parliament, the pub- 
lic debt was consolidated and bonds or 
annuities known as “3% Consolidated 
Annuities” were offered to the invest- 
ment world. On these consols, as they 
are now known, the English Govern- 
ment promises to pay an annuity of 3% 
forever, and the nation in its entirety 
backs this promise. Consols are com- 
monly purchased in England for retire- 
ment income purposes, but they are by 
no means life annuities. These annuities 
are really perpetuities since they are 
promises to pay forever. They are not 
contingent on the continuance of the life 
of the owner of the consols. No provi- 
sion is made for the liquidation of the 
principal. The principal continues intact 
and descends to the heirs of the owner. 

Owners of British consols have the 
privilege of surrendering them to the 
government and taking in lieu of the 
interest a true life annuity. Retirement 
incomes are frequently purchased this 
way. Thus, the English Government is 
in the life annuity business along with 
the life insurafice companies, although 
the volume of business is not as great 
as that of the insurance companies be- 
cause its rates are more conservative. 
Life annuities are granted as a means of 
liquidating the public debt. 


First American Annuity 


The first authentic life annuity issued 
in America was granted to a Presbyter- 
ian minister in 1761 by what is now the 
Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund. The 
Pennsylvania Company ‘for Insurance on 
Lives and Granting Annuities (1809) was 


ALFRED KORBEL 


the first commercial corporation to be 
organized in this country for the sole 
purpose of issuing life insurance policies 
and annuities. This company, although 
still existing, subsequently entered the 
trust business and gave up the life in- 
surance and annuity business. 

The great insurance companies of 
America have developed a large variety 
of life insurance and life annuity con- 
tracts to satisfy present day require- 
ments. Just as the industrial world re- 
quires its chemists, research workers, and 
engineers to produce new kinds of mer- 
chandise, so do the insurance companies 
require their actuaries to devise new con- 
iracts to meet the specific needs of in- 
dividuals. That the insurance companies 
are keeping step with other improve- 
ments is demonstrated by the various 
forms of immediate and deferred annui- 
ties now available. 

In respect of object life annuities may 
be broadly divided into two sorts: those 
providing for others and those providing 
for one’s self. The former are probably 
the older. They are usually testament- 
ary, taking the place of a lump sum set- 
tlement of a legacy. Until modern times 
such annuities were chiefly charged di- 
rectly on the private property of the tes- 
tator in the hands of the legatees or 
trustees. In Europe these permanent 
charges on property still form a feature 
of the highest social and even political 
importance. During the last century and 
a half :these annuity charges have been 
taken up by corporations and combined 
with the life insurance business. The 
insurance companies pay the annuities 
on contracts matured by the death of the 
testator. 


Companies Rather Than State Have 
Function in America 


In America, the great life insurance 
companies have absorbed almost entirely 
the old testamentary annuities. A man 
desiring to leave a dependent a life in- 
come applies to a life insurance company 
for a survivorship annuity or an income 
life insurance policy. Another means of 


providing a life income is by stating in 
the will 


that certain funds should be 











used to purchase an immediate life an- 
nuity for the heir. 

The second object of life annuities, that 
of obtaining an income for one’s self, is 
effected simply by paying a single sum 
to an insurance company which in turn 
guarantees the annuitant a life income. 
Life annuities may also be purchased by 
depositing funds over a term of years 
with the insurance company, the annuity 
instalments to commence at some later 
time. 

Life annuities as written today by the 
insurance companies require the liquida- 
tion of the principal sum. By the use 
of mortality tables the probability of life 
and death is readily determined. The 
life annuity provides more than merely 
interest on the principal. It calls for 
the return of part of the principal in 
each instalment plus interest on the bal- 
ance in the hands of the company so 
predetermined that the instalments never 
d-crease nor cease during the life of the 
annuitant. 

If a man in his will provides that his 
widow is to receive the interest from 
his estate of $40,000, namely $2,000 yearly 
for the rest of her life, the prinicpal at 
her death to be divided among their 
nephews and nieces, the testator has pro- 
vided a life income to his wife but not 
a true life annuity. A true life annuity 
provides for the liquidation of the prin- 
cipal sum and so would give the widow 
approximately $3,117.60 annually for life, 
assuming she was age 60 at the death of 
her husband. 

Socio-Economic Plans 

The institution of life insurance offers 
the most perfect mechanism for the cre- 
ation and liquidation of estates that has 
ever been devised. The creation of es- 
tates by means of life insurance has been 
thoroughly stressed. By means of life 
insurance the individual protects his fam- 
ily against the economic loss of his early 
death. By means of the life annuity, 
the individual protects himself against 
the economic results of living too long. 

The issuance of life annuity contracts 
is an important function of life in- 
surance companies. No other corpora- 
tions are chartered to write life annui- 
ties. Today the life annuity is viewed 
as a form of life insurance. It is a com- 
plementary form, completing the in- 
sured’s protection of his beneficiary by 
guaranteeing the insured against want in 
his old age. 

Life annuities and life insurance as 
complementary socio-economic plans 
have the following features in common: 

Based on actuarial science. 

Use of mortality tables. 

Require co-operative action of a large 
number of members. 

Administered by the same company. 

Contractual agreement to do certain 
specified things stated in a policy 
given to the purchaser. 

The following are the main differences : 

Life insurance provides for the crea- 
tion of estates, whereas life annuities 
provide for the scientific liquidation 
of estates. 

Life insurance has a mortality charge, 
whereas there is none in the life an- 
nuity. 

Life insurance is primarily for the ben- 
cficiary to protect against economic 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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L. D. Meredith Made 
Vermont Commissioner 


NOW UNIVERSITY PROFESSOR 





Has Degrees from Yale and Syracuse; 
Writes on Finance and Economics; 
Also Banking Commissioner 

The new insurance commissioner of 
Vermont is a university professor, pos- 
sesses several degrees and writes a great 
deal on financial and economic subjects. 
He is L. Douglass Meredith of Burling- 
ton and he serves as commissioner of 
both banking and insurance. 

Commissioner Meredith takes over the 
post of Robert C. Clark who resigned 
in the spring and which has been tem- 
porarily filled by George H. V. Allen. 

Mr. Meredith was born in Scranton 
where he received his early education, 
but he attended Bucknell, Syracuse and 
Yale, having his A.B. and M.A. degrees 
from Syracuse and his Ph.D. from Yale. 
He has held university fellowships from 
Syracuse and Yale and was instructor 
in economics at Syracuse for two years 
before becoming assistant professor of 
economics at the University of Vermont, 
a post he has held for the past seven 
years. 

Professor Meredith writes a great deal 
on financial and economic subjects and 
a series of articles by him is now run- 
ning in the Bankers Magazine. He is 
vice-president of the Vermont State 
Chamber of Commerce and was a mem- 
ber of the Vermont Bankers Legislative 
committee in 1932-33. 





GILMARTIN MANAGER 





Succeeds Late William Roper as Head 
of Prudential’s Quaker City Agency; 
Took U. of P. Course 
The Prudential has appointed William 
J. Gilmartin as manager of the Quaker 
ity agency in Philadelphia, succeeding 

the late William Roper. 

Mr. Gilmartin has built up an enviable 
reputation in the life insurance field and 
is well known in Philadelphia insurance 
circles. He was 
associated with 
the Aetna Life 
from 1917 to 1929 
as a_ personal 
producer and as- 
sistant manager. 
Since then  h« 
has been actively 
engaged in life 
insurance pro- 
duction manage- 
ment. A strong 
advocate of prop- 





er training and — 
education for W. J. Gilmartin 
producers, Mr. 


Gilmartin has taken special courses at 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

In his new connection with the Pru- 
dential, Mr. Gilmartin intends to move 
into larger quarters in the near future, 
where he will continue to serve brokers, 
and to further develop the full time or- 
ganization. 





STEVENSON’S $3,000,000 JULY 





Penn Mutual Home Office Agency Had 
Big Paid-For Volume; William 
J. Amos Leader 

The John A. Stevenson agency of the 
Penn Mutual Life at the home office in 
Philadelphia paid for $3,010,484 in July. 

Forty-one members of the agency’s 
Leaders’ Club paid for $1,591,225 of this 
business. The greatest individual vol- 
ume was paid for by William J. Amos— 
$159,626—which made him president of 
the club for the month. The vice-presi- 
dent, because of the greatest number of 
lives, was Taylor Glading, who paid for 
thirty-two lives. 
CENTRAL AGENCY MAKES GAINS 

The New Jersey Central Agency of 
the Provident Mutual, Bert H. Stowell, 
general agent, made substantial gains for 
July. 


Former Governor Heads 
New Indianapolis Company 


Harry G. Leslie, former governor of 
Indiana, has been elected to the presi- 
dency of the Standard Life & Casualty, 
a newly organized legal reserve stock 
insurance company, with offices at 519 
Guaranty Building, Indianapolis. The 
company will begin operations within the 
next sixty days. Mr. Leslie said the 
company will write all standard forms of 
life, accident and health. 

Other officers of the company are 
Floyd E. Williamson, Indiana state audi- 
tor, vice-president; George F. Flagg of 
Indianapolis, secretary-treasurer, and 
Elton Laffler, general counsel. 

Mr. Leslie said he had spent several 
months in investigation of the field in 
Indiana for a new insurance company 
before deciding to participate in the for- 
mation of one. In a statement, he said, 
“The all important banking end of the 
business will be under the direct charge 
of an executive committee of which I 
will be chairman and arrangements have 
been completed with well-known invest- 
ment counselors for providing the com- 
pany with complete statistical informa- 
tion. The straight laws of Indiana gov- 
erning the character of investments in 
which an insurance company may invest 
its funds is a double safeguard for the 
public. After I was elected governor I 
was instrumental in having the insurance 
laws of the state revised and strength- 
ened and Indiana is one of the three 
states in the Union that require all re- 
serves to be deposited with the state 
insurance department. 

“All of our actuarial work will be under 
the direct supervision of Haight, Davis 
& Haight, consulting actuaries, a nation- 
ally-known company with principal of- 
fices in Indianapolis.” 





NEW A.L.C. PAMPHLET SERIES 


So that each member of the American 
Life Convention may have a more thor- 
ough knowledge of the aims and pur- 
poses of the organization and of the 
many special services that it affords the 
membership the Convention this week is 
sending the first of a series of special 
pamphlets to the member companies. 





KILL ST. LOUIS AGENTS’ 


Through prompt action of the legal 
staff of the American Life Convention 
the threatened special St. Louis tax of 
$25 a vear to be levied on each of the 
3,000 insurance agents and brokers in 
that citv has apparently been permanent- 


ly killed. 


TAX 














EXPERT LIFE INSURANCE SALESMAN 


Uptown brokerage office requires capable man to close life prospects, 
Must have frank and forceful personality and detailed knowledge of competi. 


tive figures and legal and tax problems. 
graduates and men with organization experience. 

This is an extraordinary opportunity for a man with the presence and 
address necessary to close big prospects but it requires subjection to the dis. 
cipline of an organization and eight hours a day of concentrated work. 

Give a complete picture of yourself including age, religion, experience, 
financial position, etc. We will be equally frank in answering you—and every 


letter will be answered. 








ADDRESS: 
Closer, c/o The Eastern Underwriter, 94 Fulton Street. 


Preference will be given to college 











Ad Conference Gets Well- 


Known Speakers on Program 
The annual convention of the Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference will take 
place at the Westchester Country Club, 


Rye, N. Y., three days beginning Oc- 
tober 1. 

The program committee, headed by 
Arthur A. Fisk of the Prudential of 


Newark, has already announced some im- 
portant speakers for this occasion, in- 
cluding Albert Haase of the Association 
of National Advertisers; Merle Thorpe, 
editor of Nation’s Business, and A. T. 
Falk, director of research and education 
for the Advertising Federation of 
America. 

One of the most interesting speakers 
who will appear is Edward Ekdahl, who 
is the administration officer of the Na- 
tional Highway Study, being conducted 
by the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. This is a subject in which the 
Insurance Advertising Conference has 
been particularly interested for some 
years and it is anticipated that Mr. Ek- 
dahl’s address will outline the latest re- 
search work on the important question of 
highway safety, in which the various in- 
surance companies have an interest. . 





HEADS LIFE DEPARTMENT 
John R. Harman has taken charge of 
the life and accident department of the 
Murdock Insurance Agency at Logans- 


port, Ind. For several years he had 
been connected with the Metropolitan 
Life. 





Joins Life Presidents 


The Minnesota Mutual has been elected 
a member of the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents. The company was 
organized in 1880 and at the end of last 
year had $196,200,000 in force, with ad- 
mitted assets of $30,140,000. President of 
the Company is T. A. Phillips. 


TRIPLE INDEMNITY 
LIFE INSURANCE 


with 
Weekly Accident Disability 


One Contract for One Premium 


General Agency contracts available at Bangor, Me.; Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Toledo, Ohio; Erie, Penna.; Harrisburg, Penna.; Altoona, Penna.; 
Williamsport, Penna.; and Detroit. Michigan. 


Inquire 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


United Life Building 
Concord, New Hampshire 








Neen 


F. T. Jordan and E. G. Horne 
Made Assistant Managers 


Fred T. Jordan has been appointed as. 
sistant manager in the Smith Agency of 
the Connecticut General Life in Phil. 
delphia. 

Mr. Jordan is a native of Maine an( 
a graduate of the University of Maine 
After several years’ teaching experience 
he became an insurance salesman in 
Portland. Later he was transferred to 
Boston where he served in agency organ. 
ization work. 

He is an active worker for the ad. 
vancement of the business generally and 
when the local life insurance supervisors, 
for the promotion of better understand- 
ing among the men engaged in that work, 
organized the Boston Supervisors’ Club, 
he was elected the first president. 

Ewart G. Horne has been appointed 
assistant manager in the Gridley Agency 
of the Connecticut General in Boston. 
Mr. Horne after graduating from Dart- 
mouth was engaged for several years in 
engineering and building construction 
work. Since entering life insurance in 
1930 he has consistently paid for an an- 
nual production of between $300,000 and 
$400,000. He has been district agent for 
the Connecticut General in the Merrimac 
Valley since April of this year. 





EXECUTIVES TO LECTURE 





Many on Program for Courses Given by 
Insurance Society of 
New York 

Many life insurance executives have 
been signed up by the Insurance Society 
of New York for its annual life insur- 
ance course which is to begin November 
9. More than usual interest is attached 
to the course this year due to the fact 
that for the first time a life insurance 
man is president. He is Charles G. Tay- 
lor, Jr., third vice-president of the Met- 
ropolitan. R. C. Neuendorffer, secretary 
of the Guardian, is committee chairman 
for the course, which is chiefly for cleri- 
cal employes. Part I will be given every 
Friday at 100 William Street and Part II 
will be given at the same time at the 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters, 
85 John Street. 

Part I, the primary course, will be 
given by Lincoln Heck, supervisor divi- 
sion of field education and sales promo- 
tion of the Metropolitan Life. 

Lectures in Part II are given by indi- 
viduals, who this year will include Wal- 
ter Klem, assistant actuary, Mutual Life 
of New York; Samuel Milligan, third 
vice-president, Metropolitan; Walter G. 
Bowerman, assistant actuary, New York 
Life; Frank A. Shailer, auditor, Equitable 
Society; John S. Thompson, vice-presi- 
dent and mathematician, Mutual Benefit; 
R. C. Neuendorffer, secretary, Guardian 
Life; Albert G. Borden, second vice- 
president, Equitable Society; Nelson B 
Hadley, principal examiner (life), New 
York Insurance Department; Harry Cole 
Bates, assistant general counsel, Metro- 
politan; Henry Moir, president, United 
States Life, and H. R. Bassford, assistant 
actuary, Metropolitan. 





KIES WITH F.E.R.A. 
Glenn S. Kies of Lansing, Mich, 
prominent in life agency circles and for- 
merly with the Ohio National Life ther*, 
has taken a position with the State 
Emergency Welfare Relief Commission. 
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Companies Agree On 
Farm Moratorium 
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Twenty - two Companies Concur in 
Proposal to Cease All 
Foreclosures 





M. L. Bowman, executive chairman of 
the Iowa Farm Debt Advisory Council 
last week announced that twenty-two in- 
surance companies operating in Iowa had 
aoreed to a voluntary moratorium on 
farm mortgage foreclosures in the state 
in accordance with the request of Gov- 
enor Herring. 

Mr. Bowman said the companies had 
consented not to instigate any foreclos- 
ure proceedings against farm debtors un- 
i] the matter first has been taken up 
with the farm debt advisory committee 
in the county in which the debtor resides. 

Declaring he had dealt directly with 
the presidents of the insurance compa- 
nies, Mr. Bowman said only six compa- 
nies had failed to comply with Governor 
Herring’s request to cease foreclosures 
until the debtors had a chance to get 
back on their feet. eaters 

“Six is not so many, but it is six too 
many,” Mr. Bowman said. “We are hope- 
ful that we may be able in the near fu- 
ture to gain 100% co-operation on the 
part of all the insurance companies op- 
erating in Iowa.” 

Mr. Bowman said that while the state 
advisory council was insisting that the 
creditor be “fair to the debtor,” the 
council was also insisting the “‘debtor be 
fair to the creditor.” 

“We find some cases where the cred- 
itor has not been given fair considera- 
tion,” Mr. Bowman said. “The advisory 
council has not been organized for the 
purpose of protecting the debtor who is 
willfully being unfair and unreasonable 
with his creditor.” 

Mr. Bowman said the following insur- 
ance companies had agreed to the fore- 
closure moratorium : 

Equitable Life of Des Moines, Pruden- 
tial, Metropolitan, New York Life, Bank- 
ets Life Co. of Des Moines, Provident 
Mutual, Travelers, Mutual Benefit, Lin- 
coln National, Yeomen Mutual, Union 
Central, Northwestern Mutual, Central 
Lite of Des Moines, Aetna Life, Con- 
necticut General, John Hancock Life, 
Franklin Life of Springfield, Ill.; Na- 
tional Life Co., Des Moines; Mill Own- 
ers Mutual Fire, of Iowa; (Guarantee 
Mutual Life, Omaha; Kansas City Life, 
Penn Mutual Life. 





GOES WITH OCCIDENTAL LIFE 





Victor F. Pettric of Milwaukee to Be 
Special Representative at Home 
Office 

The Occidental Life of Los Angeles 
has appointed Victor F. Pettric of Mil- 
waukee as a special representative with 
headquarters at the home office. Mr. 
Pettric has been head of Pettric and 
Associates, a group which has been writ- 
ing between two and three hundred cases 
ayear. During the depression, Mr. Pett- 
mt has produced personally more than 
oe million dollars’ worth of business 
annually. 

For the past five years Mr. Pettric has 
been general agent in Milwaukee for the 
Mutual Trust Life of Chicago. His sur- 
lus business in other companies has 
qualified him for the leaders’ clubs at 
tiferent times, 





DOLE ASSISTANT OFFICERS 
ne new British Unemployment As- 
‘stance Board, set up in London as a 
cw of the new dole act, has appointed 
——. Eady, C.B., C.M.G,, Labor Min- 
With meciah to be its official secretary. 
ald . € approval of Premier MacDon- 
- h. E. Watson, C.B.E., of the Treas- 
hane as been appointed to be Chief Fi- 
Board a Establishments Officer. The 
dee 3 as taken offices at Thames House, 
will a the Houses of Parliament. It 
cond; lortly be announcing the terms and 

lions of appointment on its staff. 
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WHAT THE PUBLIC 
THINKS ABOUT IT 


The insurance industry.has assumed that one of the best 
possible investments for the average individual is Life 
Insurance. 


This is probably true. 
Now let us see what the public thinks about it. 


Recently a survey was made among 600 individuals of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, representing thirty-four different 
types of labor and business occupations, by competent per- 
sons who personally presented the interrogatories, without 
interest and without any suggestions why the data was 
required or what the answers should be. The question 
“What do you consider the best investment for the average 
Milwaukee person?” was answered as follows: 


Ist choice 2d choice 
Government Bonds ......... 154 26% 34 5.6% 
Life Insurance ............. 118 20% 28 4.6% 
Stocks and Bonds........... 56 9% 13 2.1% 
Bank Deposits ............. 56 9% 10 16% 
Building & Loan............ 48 8% 5 8% 
le as rego enhs 44 7% 7 12% 
Postal Savings ............. 31 5% 13 2.2% 
First Mortgages ............ 23 4% 2 3% 
Municipal Bonds ........... 14 2.3% ll 18% 
Miscellaneous .............. 10 1.7% 1 2% 
No answer, do not know.... 46 8% 
WED cS uko tec mndunanael 600 100% 


There is food for thought in this answer. It would be 
interesting to know what people in other localities think 
about it. It is noteworthy that entirely without aid or sug- 
gestion so large a percentage of Milwaukee people consider 
Life Insurance the best investment. The job will not be 
complete until 100% so consider it. 


Forty-fifth Annual Convention (Fifth International) of the Association 
of Life Underwriters at Milwaukee, September 24-28, 1934. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 






































President J. M. Fraser 
Names Committeemen 


FOR' NEW YORK CITY ASS'N 





Fine Line-Up of Leaders for Coming 
Year’s Activities of Local Under- 
writers Association 





An unusually strong committee person- 
nel has been secured by President John 
M. Fraser to carry on the activities of 
the Life Underwriters Association of 
New York City for the coming year. The 
important business conduct committee 
will have Edward J. Sisley as chairman. 
James Elton Bragg heads the educational 
committee, K. A. Luther that on com- 
pany relations, Arthur V. Youngman 
sales congress, Lloyd Patterson speakers. 

Following are the chairmen and vice- 
chairmen of the committees, 

Banquet committee: Lester Einstein, 
chairman, Equitable Society; Harry 
Krueger, vice-chairman, Northwestern 
Mutual. 

Sales Congress: Arthur V. Youngman, 
chairman, Mutual Benefit; Edwin J. 
Allen, vice-chairman, John Hancock. 

3udget committee: Harry E. Morrow, 
chairman, Penn Mutual. 

Business Conduct committee: Edward 
J. Sisley, chairman, Travelers; William 
S. Verplanck, vice-chairman, Mutual 
Life. 

Company Relations committee: K. A. 
Luther, chairman, Aetna Life. 

Educational committee: James Elton 
Bragg, chairman, Guardian; C. P. Daw- 
son, vice-chairman, New England Mu- 
tual. 

Financial Independence Week commit- 
tee: H. Arthur Schmidt, chairman, New 
England Mutual; D. M. Ward, vice- 
chairman, Union Central. 

Law and Legislation committee: Julian 
S. Myrick, chairman, Mutual; Clancy D. 
Connell, vice-chairman, Provident Mu- 
tual. 

Library committee: Leroy N. White- 
law, chairman, Prudential; Harry F. 
Bent, vice-chairman, Phoenix Mutual. 

Membership committee: Joseph D. 
Bookstaver, chairman, Travelers. 

Planning committee: Ralph G. Engels- 
man, chairman, Penn Mutual. 

Public Relations committee: Harris 
Wofford, chairman, Prudential; E. E. 
Maneck, vice-chairman, Massachusetts 
Mutual. 

Reception committee: Samuel S. Wolf- 
son, chairman, Berkshire; William C. 
Bawden, vice-chairman, Provident Mu- 
tual. 

Speakers committee: Lloyd Patterson, 
chairman, Massachusetts Mutual 

Trust Company Co-operation: William 
J. Dunsmore, chairman, Equitable So- 
ciety; Albert Hopkins, vice-chairman, 
Penn Mutual. 





KNIGHT AGENCY’S JULY 
The Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc., 
managers of the Union Central Life, 
paid for $1,399,898 for July, as compared 
with $1,250,631 for July, 1933. The total 
paid-for for the first seven months of 
1934 is $19,441,010, as against $10,181,095 

for the first seven months of 1933. 





60% INCREASE IN CANADA 
Net new business of the Prudential of 
London in Canada was 60% greater for 
the first six months of 1934 than in that 
period of 1933. The net increase of busi- 
ness in force was 66% in excess of that 
for the year before. 


CARICATURE AMERICANS 
The Rome insurance paper, “L’Assi- 
curazione” in its report of the recent 
International Congress of Actuaries 
prints many caricatures of the actuaries 
who attended, including one of John S 
Thompson, Mutual Benefit, and one of 
Robert Henderson, Equitable Society. 

Both were officers of the Congress. 
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Florence E. Shaal Dies 
After Heart Attack 


PIONEER WOMAN LIFE MANAGER 





With Equitable Life Assurance Society 
in Boston for 35 Years; Her 
Philosophy and Views 





A great pioneer among the life insur- 
ance women of America passed out of 
the picture last week when Mrs. Florence 
E. Shaal, general agent of the Equit- 
able, head of the first women’s agency 
which was established in America, and 
a former vice-president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, died 
in Boston, her home. She was 71 years 
old and had been with the Equitable 
thirty-five years. 

Several weeks ago she had a heart 
attack, and this prevented her from at- 
tending the Seventy-fifth Anniversary 
convention of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society. She had been looking for- 
ward to being at that convention and it 
was a great disappointment that she 
could not do so. The funeral was held 
Saturday. The Equitable’s general agen- 
cy association, of which she was a mem- 
ber, was officially represented by Court- 
enay Barber, veteran Chicago general 
agent. Among others present were AI- 
bert G. Borden, second vice-president of 
the Equitable, and Frank B. Runyon, 
New England superintendent of agents. 

Mrs. Shaal organized and for twelve 
years was president of the New Eng- 
land Women’s Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation. During her career she person- 
ally paid for about $4,000,000 of life in- 
surance while her agency paid for as 
much as $3,000,000 a year. She started 
many women on life insurance careers 
which were successful. 

Took Over Husband’s Work 

Mrs. Shaal’s husband was a life in- 
surance man and she decided to take 
up his work. A woman decidedly femi- 
nine in type, sheltered and not under- 
standing business, she went to his desk 
and spent the first day in a flood of tears. 

“T sat leaning over the desk crying for 
hours,” she said to the writer. “I wept 
over memories of my dear husband and 
1 wept when I thought of the great task 
I had undertaken.” 

But Mrs. Shaal had great powers of 
determination ; decided to make a success 
of her career; tackled the job valiantly 
and began to attract attention. She soon 
found that she had many friends; also, 
that she possessed a keen understanding 
of women and their problems. Her pride 
in her work was great; also in the 
thought that she could develop other 
women and make them good life insur- 
ance salesmen. At conventions of the 
Equitable she was a popular figure. It 
was not long after her husband died that 
she lost her son, another blow. 

Her Idea of Women Agents’ Best Asset 

In 1924 Mrs. Shaal was interviewed for 
The Eastern Underwriter by the late 
John Buchanan, then one of the most 
able newspaper men in Boston. He 
asked her what she regarded as the best 
asset of a woman agent. She replied: 

“Common sense! Now don’t you dare 
smile. Women are sentimental and emo- 
tional, I’ll admit, but they see things as 
they are and understand the fundamen- 
tals. Believe me that women in life in- 
surance are in their infancy. The world 
is going to hear a lot more about women 
in life insurance.” 

He asked her if women worked as long 
hours as men do. She replied: 

“I don’t beiieve women can work for 
as long a stretch of time as men do al- 
though I remember when I put in four- 
teen or sixteeen hours a day upon some 
occasions. Some of my girls have been 
successful enough to go to Palm Beach 
in the winter. Two of them have just 
returned from trips around the world. 
My best producers work nine or ten 
months a year.” 


Her Inspiration 
“Did you ever think you would hold 


as important a position as you have 
gained?” Mr. Buchanan asked her. 

“I never dared hope for such a thing. 
I did not at first anticipate the wonder- 
ful opportunity there is for women in 
life insurance. That knowledge came 
to me before I had been in the business 
long, however. Today I am financially 
independent and would be the rest of my 
life if I quit working. The thought which 
keeps me at my desk is that I may again 
be responsible for some young girl or 
some young woman entering the life in- 





suited to them than any other business 
in the world.” 
Proud of Vice-Presidency of National 
Association 
In 1920 Mrs. Shaal was elected vice- 
president of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. This honor gave con- 
siderable pleasure to all the serious 
women workers in the life insurance field. 
Her report at the 1921 convention was 
characteristic of her as it was human and 
sentimental, containing several extracts 
of poetry. Among other things she said: 
“T want to express my appreciation 
and thanks personally and officially for 
the many courtesies accorded me by not 
only the presidents of the various asso- 
ciations from Maine to the Pacific Coast 
but to the presidents of the many com- 
panies throughout the country, and also 
the insurance commissioners, and the in- 
surance women from the North, South, 
East and West, evidencing the respect 
in which they held the office of ‘Woman 
Vice-President,’ not to the woman. 
Not for herself! though sweet the 
hour of freedom 
Not for herself! though dear the 
newborn power; 
But for the child who needs a noble 
mother, 
Comes woman to her hour. 
“Perhaps more than in any other busi- 
ness or profession ‘Woman has come to 
her hour,’ as a life insurance underwriter. 
Women have become a large part of the 
underwriting force of every company, or 
a great percentage of the companies, and 
the record of the business written by 
these women is an amount of which their 
various companies are justly proud.” 
Found 5,000 Women Agents 
One thing Mrs. ‘Shaal determined to 
learn when she accepted the office was 
how many life insurance women there are 
in the country. She sent a letter to the 
president of each company asking him 
for names and had considerable difficulty 
in getting them. At the time the Equit- 
able led in the number of women agents, 
having 670; the Mutual Life was next 
with 400; and then came the New York 
Life with approximately 361, while the 
following companies had in excess of 
fifty: Massachusetts Mutual, Provident 
Life, Fidelity Mutual, John Hancock and 
the Union Central. She learned that 
there were more than 5,000 women 
agents. She was able personally to ad- 
dress 4,621 women later with a question- 
naire. The answérs to the questionnaire 
showed that 60% of the replies came 
from women who were graduates of some 
college or business school. There were 
also many teachers of colleges and 
schools and of music, and former secre- 
taries of bankers, nurses, professional 
women and housewives. 


NAMES TWO VICE-PRESIDENTS 

The California-Western States Life of 
Sacramento has appointed E. B. Sher- 
win, who has been president of an in- 
vestment house, as vice-president, treas- 
urer and a director of the company. Mr. 
Sherwin, who resigns his investment 
house connections, was formerly presi- 
dent of the United Pacific Life. 

Ray Cox, formerly superintendent of 
agencies of Minnesota Mutual Life, was 
made vice-president, manager of agen- 
cies and a director. 


JOINS INSURANCE COMMITTEE 

Charles F. Williams, president of the 
Western & Southern Life, has accepted 
an invitation to serve as a member of 
the insurance committee of the Ohio 
Chamber of Commerce. 











Vv 


“In our efforts to build a 
strong life insurance insti- 
tution, we are seeking bed- 








rock, We are endeavoring —~ 


to build soundly, conserva- 
tively, and permanently.” 


= never ceases. The same 
care and precision which governed 
the laying of our cornerstone, shall 
guide the construction of each 
addition to our insurance structure. 
Two booklets, “Let’s Talk About 
Your Future” and “How to Judge an 
Insurance Company” tell our story. 


We shall gladly mail them to you. 
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Pays Dividends! 


“Prospect Bureau” 














1934 marks The Guardian Life ‘Prospect Bureau’s” 13th 
anniversary. Year after year Guardian underwriters have 
found that the Prospect Bureau pays dividends—in the form 


of increased paid-for business. 


The Bureau’s ability to produce profits for the agent is 
not a matter of speculation. It has proven _itself— 


since 1921. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Established 1860 
50 UNION SQUARE NEW YORK CITY 
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Seventy-one Years 


in business 
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TUAL 


LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





ee, 


Complete Life Insurance Service 


At All Times An Anchor of Safety 


As of December 31, 1933 


Maile. «em eon  $655,664,366 
Reserve for All Liabilities 596,510,765 
Contingency Reserve . . 15,000,000 


General Safety Fund . . 44,153,600 
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“Quick results are what new men 


want.” 


“You're right, that’s why the Con- 
tinental American's training plan 
is designed to get the beginner into 
immediate production in the mini- 
mum of time.” 


This Company, in keeping with its 
originality and progressiveness, of- 
fers a training plan that assures 
early and constant production to 
new salesmen who are at all adapt- 
ed to life insurance selling. It is a 
training plan that produces men 
who produce. 





Wilmington-- Delaware 
FOR AGENCY MATTERS ADDRESS 
D. E. JONES, Vice-President 





















































109 New C. L. U’s 
Pass Examinations 


688 TOOK TESTS LAST MONTH 





Results Announced by Dr. Huebner Show 
386 Awarded Credit for All Exami- 
nations Undertaken 
Of the candidates taking the C.L.U. 
examinations this June 149 successfully 
completed all five examinations, accord- 
ing to Dr. S. S. Huebner, dean of the 
American College of Life Underwriters. 
Candidates were from eighty-six life 
companies, from thirty-nine states, the 
District of ‘Columbia, Hawaii, China and 
India. All in all there were 688 taking 
the examinations as compared with six- 

ty-six in 1928, the first year. 

Of the 149 who finished all examina- 
tions this year 109 are entitled to the 
C.L.U. designation (having also com- 
pleted three years of satisfactory life 
insurance experience), increasing the 
outstanding number of Chartered Life 
Underwriters to 821. Seven others will 
receive Certificates of Proficiency which 
may be exchanged for C.L.U. diplomas 
upon completion of three years of sell- 
ing, managerial or teaching experience. 
Thirteen of the candidates passed all ex- 
aminations but have still to complete 
their three years of satisfactory experi- 
ence. Fourteen others have also passed 
all the examinations but complete data 
as to their experience has not yet been 
received by the College. 


Candidates Better Prepared 


As evidence of more thorough prepa- 
ration of candidates, 386 candidates were 
awarded credit for all the examinations 
which they undertook. Indicative of cu- 
mulative growth for the future, 811 can- 
didates now have credit for the success- 
ful completion of some of the five ex- 
aminations, as compared with 665 last 
year. Of the 811, seventy (as compared 
with forty-seven in 1933) have credit for 
four of the five examinations, 173 (as 
compared with 141 in 1933) have credit 
for three examinations, 292 (as compared 
with 254 in 1933) have credit for two ex- 
aminations, and 276 (as compared with 
223 in 1933) have credit for one examina- 
tion. 

Of the twenty-two candidates who took 
one or both sections of the agency man- 
agement examinations, ten qualified to 
receive the Certificate of Life Insurance 
Agency Management. 





48 NEW CANADIAN C.L.U.’S 

Forty-eight Canadians won the C.L.U. 
designation this year by passing the ex- 
aminations given by the Institute of 
Chartered Life Underwriters of Canada. 
The examinations were given in April. 
The largest numbers were from Mon- 
treal, Toronto and Ottawa, but there 
were successful candidates from all parts 
of the Dominion. 





Revising Setup of Government 


Social Insurance in Italy 


The Istituto Nazionale Fascista di 
Previdenze Sociale (National Fascist In- 
stitute for Social Care), a governmental 
institution with a monopoly for certain 
branches of all social insurance and exer- 
cising the supervision of all social insur- 
ance throughout Italy, is undergoing cer- 
tain structural changes. 

The institute is being decentralized, 
and instead of one main office in Rome 
nine offices in nine provincial capitals 
(Rome, Milan, Turin, Venice, Bologna, 
Florence, Naples, Bari and Palermo) are 
being established so as to be in closer 
touch with local needs. Social insur- 
ance is of great importance in Italy, and 
is very close to the heart of Signor Mus- 
solini. 





POSTMASTER BECOMES AGENT 
Chester Boone, retiring postmaster at 
Connersville, Ind., has become an agent 
for the Lincoln National Life. 


John W. Yates Proposed As 
A National Ass’n Trustee 














JOHN W. YATES 


The Life Underwriters Association of 
Los Angeles is backing the candidacy 
of John W. Yates, 
Southern California 


general agent of 


for the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life as one of the trustees 
of the National Association. 

Mr. Yates is well known in National 
Association circles having been secretary 
and trustee in 1923-33 as well as chairman 
of the program committee for the Pitts- 
burgh convention in 1932. He has been 
a speaker on many programs himself, 
has often addressed sales congresses and 
has a reputation as an_ inspirational 
speaker. 

Mr. Yates first entered the life insur- 
ance business in Seattle for the Penn 
Mutual Life after his army service. He 
made an outstanding record and was 
soon made an assistant general agent. 
Only a year later he was placed in charge 
of the life department of the W. A. 
Alexander Co., Chicago, and when only 
twenty-eight was appointed general agent 
in Detroit for the Massachusetts Mutual, 
building that agency up to $12,000,000 
production. 

A leader in association work ever since 
he entered the business, Mr. Yates served 
as president of the Detroit Association 
and also of the Detroit Managers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Having long had a desire to live on 
the West Coast, Mr. Yates secured the 
Southern California Agency of the Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual April, 1933, with head- 
quarters in Los Angeles. He is a native 
. Georgia, married and has three chil- 
dren. 





EUREKA-MARYLAND POLICY 





Educational Endowment Contract Will 
Supersede Endowment Bonds Says 
Actuary Ullmann 


The Eureka-Maryland Assurance has 
issued a new policy, an educational en- 
dowment form which is intended to su- 


persede the educational endowment 
bond, series 1924, as announced by 
Harry W. Ullmann, actuary. 

Educational endowment policies will 


be issued upon the lives of children at 
ages 0 to 13 in one or more units of $800 
each, payable on the anniversary date of 
the policy nearest the child’s eighteenth 
birthday. At maturity the proceeds of 
the endowment are payable in four equal 
annual instalments of $200 for each unit, 
or as the policyholder may arrange. 

In case of the death of the endowed 
before the policy matures, all premium 
payments are returned and in addition 
thereto a _ substantial death benefit is 
granted under the first unit. 


August 10, 1934 





Lincoln National Group 
Policy On Its Agents 


AMOUNT FIXED BY PRODUCTioy 
Full Time Men Can Qualify by Two 
Years’ Servic> and $50,000 Annual 

Production 





Group insurance for field men of th: 
Lincoln National Life was announced }, 
A. L. Dern, vice-president and manage; 
of agencies, at the recent company cop. 
ventions. This group insurance will be 
carried on the lives of all agents who 
comply with certain minimum require. 
ments. Under the plan, which is nop. 
contributory, the company bears the ep. 
tire cost. The benefits of this ingsyr. 
ance are extended only to men who &. 
vote their full time to life insurance for 
the Lincoln National Life. 

“The requirements for qualification,” 
Mr. Dern said, “for this insurance were 
fixed with a view to covering as many 
fieldmen as possible. The two principal 
requirements are: two years of continv- 
ous service and paid production of at 
least $50,000 annually. 

“Life insurance of from $1,000 to $5- 
000—the individual amount depending 
upon his 1933 production—was therefore 
made effective under this plan on August 
1 for every eligible man or woman who 
met the requirements. A certificate of 
insurance will be issued and sent to each 
insured agent.” 


Lists Revised Annually 


Under the Lincoln Life group plan the 
amounts of insurance and the list of in- 
sured agents are to be revised once each 
year as of March 1, the insurance for 
the following year (March 1 to February 
28) to be based on the agent’s paid pro- 
duction during the previous calendar 
year. The insurance is payable to the 
beneficiary selected by the insured agent. 

Although this group insurance is de- 
signed primarily as additional protection 
during the business lifetime of the agent 
and, therefore, generally ceases immedi- 
ately upon termination of the contract, 
provision has been made for older field- 
men of the company when they retire 
from active business. The insurance will 
also be continued in event of possible 
physical or mental disability as provided 
in the agency contract. The usual group 
conversion privilege is also available un- 
der certain circumstances to fieldmen 
terminating their connection with the 
company after long service. 





BELGIUM RESTRICTS COS 

3elgium is contemplating new regula- 
tions by which foreign life insurance 
companies, whose payments in_ their 
home countries have been subjected to 
legal restrictions and moratoria of any 
kind, will be prohibited from transacting 
business in Belgium. This will be 4 
further law in the chain of recent fe 
strictions of foreign business in Belgium 
which have led many Belgian concerns 
to seek refuge, ¢ither temporarily or per 
manently in England in order to protect 
their British business. 





Dividend Acceptance 


(Continued from Page 1) 


to maintain the high dividend scale of 
1929 throughout 1930, 1931 and 
Many of them were letters of approval. 
Reflects Credit on Business | 

“I was tremendously impressed with 
the reaction of our policyholders to the 
consequences of the kind of economic 
difficulties we have had. I think one ° 
the great assets of this country 18 the 
fact that its citizenry reacts to emer 
gency in such a good natured and rea- 
sonable way. I think the fact re ects 
credit on the company and on life in- 
surance.” 








August 
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Keeping in Touch With the Best Ideas. Checking 
Up With the Man in the Field. A Clearing House 
of Advice and Opinion. Where Do I Fall Down? 
Why Do I Not Get Results I Feel I Am Entitled To? 


Copyright 1934 L. L. Montgomery 
It Shares in the Past 


Life Insurance Salesman: 


“I quite agree with you, Mr. Prospective Client, that at the present time it looks 
as if interest rates are going to be lower and that there will be a good deal of difficulty 
for all investment organizations to get their money working profitably. = 

“However, in looking at the life insurance company as an investment trust for 
your funds you must take into consideration that you are participating in a mature 
portfolio which has already stored up in it large blocks of investments upon which 
yields are above that which would be obtained from funds to be invested now. That 
is where diversification and the law of averages comes in, together with the long time 


the companies have been accumulating their invested funds. 
equally with the rest of the company’s investments. 


in the past as well as the future.” 


Your money participates 
It does not stand alone—it shares 


The Ruling Desire 


There is usually a good deal of loose 
talk by unthinking and perhaps jealous 
people whenever a man begins to succeed 
in business to a marked degree. This is 
true of any form of activity that men 
perform and success in life insurance is 
no exception. There is always the too 
ready criticism to the effect a particular 
man is in it only 


would cease to be an art and consequently 
would satisfy neither their own life nor 
the public before which they might appear. 
That these people who, by the very na- 
ture of their work, must be in it for the 
art which is the very soul of that work, 
should at times think of reward is natural, 
and that they should expect reward is 
only just; but 





for the money. 
Personally 
I would like to ask 
the question 
whether a man 
could succeed at 


Selling Thought for the Week 


Dreams will end in dreams, unless 
we work and plan and sacrifice now. 


they find it nec- 
essary to think 
far more how to 
please the public 
than on how they 
might increase or 





all if he were in 
his work solely for ; ; 
monetary gain. Possibly a question like 
this has not been asked before but I think 
that it is a psychological impossibility for 
any one who is engaged in a productive 
and successful work to be in that work 
solely for what he may gain _ per- 
sonally. j 

Take the case of an opera singer. He 
commands a large salary, and we might 
conclude he is in that work simply on 
account of the magnificent salaries paid 
to such men and women. But what are 
the facts in the case? He has taken 
up this work because it is his nature to 
sing. His very soul demands expression 
through song, and he is practically com- 
pelled by the inherent qualities of his 
nature to give himself expression through 
the avenues of music. Then there is an- 
other side to his work. In order to do 
this work successfully and do himself 
justice, he has to make singing an art; 
and in order to perfect that art he finds it 
necessary to give so much thought and 
attention to it that there are only occa- 
sional moments when he finds it possible 
to think of the recompense that will nat- 
urally follow. 


The same is true of the writer, 
the actor and the artist. They all 
have to live for their art, and 
they have to be in it for the 


sake of..their art or not be _in 
at all. The moment they should give 
their attention solely to gain, their art 


successfully apply 
the reward which 
they are to receive, and what is very im- 
portant in this connection is the fact that 
every artist who pleases others through 
his good work thinks far more of the 
appreciation that he receives from others 
than he does of the price he is paid. 

In the life insurance world the same 
great fact holds true. To succeed at all 
you must do good work, and to do good 
work you must think far more of the 
art of doing good work than of the gain 
that will naturally follow such work. In 
fact, to be in it at all to any degree of 
satisfaction you must be in it for the 
good work, or for the purpose of doing 
good work. 

The moment you enter solely for gain 
(if such were possible, which it is not) 
you lose your grip upon that power 
through which you will be able to do 
good work and accordingly you would 
find that you are out of it instead of in it. 

Most life insurance salesmen derive far 
more pleasure from the fascination of the 
work than they do from the financial re- 
turns they receive. It is the consciousness 
of the fact that they are doing something 
beyond the ordinary that gives them the 
greatest measure of satisfaction, and a 
great many of the most successful sales- 
men are in it for this fascination far more 
than for anything else. But to do some- 
thing beyond the ordinary it is necessary 
to make the desire to do good work the 
ruling desire. 


Dammed Up Potential Power 


E. H. P. 

It would be advisable for you to col- 
lect all the striking words and phrases 
you hear which have an effect upon you 
and put them into a scrap-book. If they 
affect you they will be helpful in affect- 
ing others through you. 

Also I suggest you keep a collection of 
the advertisements put out by the vari- 
ous life insurance companies. Study them 
carefully and re-write the most striking 
paragraphs in your own words. Then 
transfer into oral presentation material, 
which is of course different from writ- 
‘en presentation material. 

Bear in mind that your selling vocabu- 





lary must be objective. It must carry over 
ideas to your prospective clients that will 
cause them to act. It must have plenty 
of moving, vivid and impelling phrases 
full of imagery. Remember that life in- 
surance is dammed up potential power, 
always ready to be turned on when 
needed. Now learn that last sentence by 
heart and when you sense its force go 
forth and explode it on some prospective 
client. 


Mr. Montgomery will answer _ the 
questions of agents regarding their prob- 
lems in the business. Write your ques- 
tions to Mr. Montgomery at The Eastern 
Underwriter, 94 Fulton Street. 
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A LIFE INSURANCE PROGRAM? 


Ask a repre. 


sentative of THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of Fort Wayne, Indiana, 


what the Five Star Annuity with the LNL Family Income 


Rider provides. 


He can show you that the blanket bene 


fits of this combination constitute a “life insurance program 


in one policy.” * * * #* 


* * * * * * * 





FEDERAL’S NEW FORMAT 





Now Being Issued Weekly Instead of 
Monthly; Making Use of Inserted 
Material 


The Federal, publication of the Federal 
Life of Chicago, which has been appear- 
ing as a weekly for the past month, is 
making good use of inserts. The Federal 
had been a monthly publication until re- 
cently. 

In last week’s issue the irserts included 
a clever folder on a life insurance in- 
vestment plan, another folder on the in- 
stalment options used in all the life poli- 
cies; also a mimeographed speech by “the 
Old Timer.” Application blanks for the 
August 10 drive in honor of L. D. Cav- 
anaugh, executive vice-president, were 
included. 

The Federal’s present format is six 
pages, uncut, folded together. 





MANAGER AT SAN ANTONIO 


Due to the recent death of Eph M. 
Goldstein, who has for many years rep- 
resented the Pacific Mutual as general 
agent at San Antonio, Tex., D. J. Farrell, 
manager of the Frank B. Schwentker 
agency at El Paso, has been made gen- 
eral agent and will represent the com- 
pany in all its branches at San Antonio, 
taking over the office on August 15. Mr. 
Farrell entered the company’s service in 
February, 1915, at Albuquerque, N. M., 
being later transferred to El Paso. 





LONG WITH MUTUAL BENEFIT 


A number of home office employes of 
the Mutual Benefit have just completed 
long term services with the company. 
They include Oliver Thurman, vice-presi- 
dent and superintendent of agencies, 
and Elizabeth Bitter and Ethel Van 
Steenbergh, fifteen years; Mary E. 
Baker, ten years; Corinne E. Tuobig, 
Elinor L. Oldenburg, Ethel H. Lee, 
Kathleen Smith, Ruth E. Beal, Frieda 
K. Schraft, Mildred Weaver, Fannie M. 
Kyte, Sonja A. Johnson and Dorothy L. 
Kelly, five years. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL’S 76% GAIN 

Pacific Mutual on a_paid-for basis 
shows an increase of 76% in its June life 
insurance business and for the first half 
of this year an increase of 46% as com- 
pared with last year. The company is 
experiencing a substantial increase in 
production on its non-participating forms. 


Combined accident and health premi- 
ums in all departments show an increase 
of 49.5% for the first six months of 19} 
compared with last year and annuity pre- 
miums on the same basis show an in- 
crease of 28%. 





Annuity History 


(Continued from Page 3) 


loss caused by death of insured, 
whereas the life annuity is primarily 
for the purchaser to protect against 
the danger of outliving his income. 


Need for Life Annuities in Investment 
Portfolio 


In the prosperous days of the ’20s true 
value and appreciation of old fashioned 
thrift and accumulation were lost sigh! 
of. When most anybody could make ome 
hundred to several thousand dollars 4 
day by transactions on the stock market, 
one felt that the reward for old fashion¢ 
toil and economy was inadequate. Equ 
ties in real estate increased over night 
Why labor and save slowly? 

Some of the millionaires of the gt 
Era are paupers today (or sticides 
1929-33). For the welfare of society : 
large, life annuities should be brougit 
to the attention of investors becatise ° 
the great probability of loss by those 
who are unfamiliar with investments 4 
also by those who think themselves 4? 
able of making investments. - 

Why buy bonds individually? W a 
a man buys an annuity he imyests ™ 
the annuity company’s entire list of se 
curities. ; 
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Asia Life President Here 


Mansfield Freeman Says Orientals Are Being Taught and Are 
Quickly Grasping Value and Needs of Life Insurance; 
Will Start Writing Industrial Insurance in 1935 


From a standpoint of human interest 
there is no life insurance company presi- 
dent in the world who has more en- 
grossing activities than Mansfield Free- 
man of Shanghai, China, now visiting 
New York City. He is president of the 
Asia Life which has made an outstand- 
ing success in the Orient. It has in 
American currency terms $2,000,000 of as- 
sets and nearly $20,000,000 of insurance 
in force. 

The Asia Life is a member of the 
croup of enterprises—including insurance 
companies and insurance general agen- 
cies—known as the American Interna- 
tional Underwriters’ Federal, Inc., U. S. 
A, head of which is C. V. Starr, and 
which organization has a personnel of 
1500 persons. In the fleet is also the 
famed American Asiatic Underwriters, 
which writes a large volume of fire and 
marine insurance in the Orient. Mr. 
Starr also is in this country on a visit. 


Mr. Freeman’s Career 


President Freeman is a graduate of 
Wesleyan College, Middletown, Conn., 
and after leaving that institution he went 
into the World War with Base Hospital 
No. 1 (the unit of Bellevue Hospital, New 
York City). 

Following the war he attended Edin- 
burgh University for a time; and then 
went to China where he became a mem- 
ber of the faculty of Tsing Hua College, 
teaching philosophy and English. This 
college was founded as an aftermath of 
the Boxer Rebellion. It will be recalled 
that President Theodore Roosevelt re- 
fused to accept the part of the indemnity 
fund which had been allocated to Amer- 
ica after the Boxers were defeated by 
the Allied legation troops, and that the 
share which was to have been given 
the U. S. A. was used and is being used 
for training Chinese students who after 
attending Tsing Hua went and are still 
going to American universities. —_ 

From the college Mr. Freeman joined 
the Asia Life; became manager in Pe- 
king; organized part of the North China 
territory for the company; and then was 
transferred to the head office in Shang- 
hai. He became secretary, then vice- 
president, and, finally, president. 


Some Other Americans 


Some other American executives with 

the Asia Life are W. A. Hale, treasurer ; 
Dr. F. P. Baldwin, vice-president, and 
William Burrell, superintendent of 
agents, 

Mr. Burrell was with the American 
Asiatic Underwriters in charge of vari- 
ous branch offices and before that was 
with one of the cable companies in the 
Orient. 

A New Hampshire man, Mr. Hale went 
out to China to represent one of the New 
York banks, got into business in Tient- 
sm, then went to Shanghai where he 
joined the group with which the Asia 
Life is affiliated. 

Since he left school Dr. Baldwin has 
spent most of his life in the medical 
division of life insurance and at one time 
Was connected with one of the large New 
York life insurance companies. He or- 
ganized the medical division of the Asia 
ife and is now in Manila where the 
medical work there is being organized. 


Studies Needs of Chinese 


In talking with The Eastern Under- 
Wniter this week President Freeman said 
that the bulk of the business written by 
te Asia Life, which, by the way, has 
fifteen branches, is on Oriental lives. The 
jupany is specializing with that type of 
Nes as it has adapted its policies to 
meet the needs of the Orient; has stud- 
ied Psychology of the Chinese people; 

8 what they want in the way of 





insurance. Insurance sales arguments in 
the West and East differ. Over there 
no insurance can be sold by the death 
or undertaker argument as Chinese are 
not interested in death. Endowments 
appeal tremendously more than Ordi- 
nary life; and, generally, the beneficiary 
is the son and not the wife. The Asia 
Life has added accident features to its 
policies to a greater degree than these 
benefits are found in American policies. 
The insured himself gets more from his 
insurance; and no insured in the world is 
more interested in what is called the in- 
vestment feature of life insurance—in 
other words, the return to the insured 
himself for the premium which he pays. 

Life insurance has just struck under 
the surface there, and will grow by leaps 
and bounds as soon as the Chinese learn 
more generally what life insurance is, 
what it can accomplish and the values 
of life insurance, said Mr. Freeman. In 
order to meet this educational need the 
Asia Life is doing what it can to have 
lectures delivered in universities and else- 
where; and to stimulate interest in life 
insurance wherever possible. 

Rarely does a month go by when a 
magazine in the Orient does not appear 
with an article describing life insurance 
and picturing how it meets needs. The 
Asia Life has received testimonials about 
life insurance and endorsements thereof 
from most of the leading public men as 
well as leaders in banking, business and 
other influential circles. 

This education, Mr. Freeman said, is 
already having considerable effect. Five 
years ago a policy for $10,000 was a good 
sized one, but now policies of $100,000 
and higher are not unusual. The Asia 
Life has reinsurance treaties both in this 
country and in Europe. Asked whether 
the company is doing business in Man- 
chukuo, which has been a “hot news” 
center for some months, President Free- 
man said the company has been writing 
a small volume of business in Harbin for 
some years. ; 

The Asia Life will begin writing Indus- 
trial insurance next year, starting in 
Shanghai, and, if successful, will extend 
this business to other parts of the Ori- 
ent. At the present time it has a Chinese 
student studying Industrial insurance 
questions in the head office of the Home 
Friendly Insurance Co., Baltimore. 





TRIBUTE TO W. F. WINTERBLE 


The field force of the Bankers Life 
of Des Moines honored their newly ap- 
pointed Superintendent of Agencies, Wil- 
liam F. Winterble, in July with a produc- 
tion of new business that showed a sub- 
stantial gain over the July production of 
1933 and established a gain for the year 
to August 1 as compared with last year. 

Mr. Winterble, for many years agency 
manager for the company in Madison. 
took over the duties of superintendent of 
agencies in the home office late in June 
and all July business of the company was 
written in his honor. 

Bankers Life new business for the first 
seven months of 1934 exceeds $32,000,000 
and shows an increase of 13% over the 
first seven months of last year. 





AGENTS BUY MOST POLICIES 


Insurance agents led by a wide mar- 
gin in the monthly analysis of large poli- 
cies of $10,000 or over made by the Lin- 
coln National Life Insurance Co. for the 
month just passed; second, on the list 
were brokers and commission men; and 
automobile dealers, physicians and sur- 
geons, commercial travelers were tied for 
third place. Wholesale oik dealers were 
fourth and managers of printing and 
publishing concerns were fifth. Building 
trades were also high on the list, for 
the first in a long time. 





IT'S NEW! 
IT'S MODERN 
IT'S SYSTEMATIC! 
TTS A REAL NEW DEAL! 


A plan that permits a Policyholder to 
build up a savings fund, with a guar- 
anteed interest rate of 3!4%—permits 
withdrawal of that fund at any time— 
and, in the event of death before the 
completion of the savings program, 


RETURNS THAT FUND 
TO THE BENEFICIARY 
IN ADDITION TO THE 
FACE AMOUNT OF THE 
POLICY. 


Ask for particulars of this new 


MODERNIZED SYSTEM.- 
ATIC SAVINGS POLICY 
of the 


Bankers National Life 


Insurance Company 
Home Office 
Jersey City, New Jersey 
Rate R. Lounsspury 
President 


Wo. J. Siecer 
Vice-Pres. and Supt. of Agencies 














SULLIVAN’S PEORIA IDEA 





Submits Project to Liquidate Company 
Immediately and Furnish Term Cov- 
erage to Policyholders 


A proposal to furnish Peoria Life pol- 
icyholders with term insurance in three 
going companies and to liquidate the 
insolvent company’s reserves immediately 
was submitted by James P. Sullivan of 
Chicago as one of the written proposals 
presented to Judge Joseph E. Daily last 
week. 

Judge Daily expects to announce his 
decision Monday as to which of the ten 
submitted plans shall be accepted. 

The plan presented by a group of Pe- 
oria policyholders for a mutual company 
was amended in a brief submitted by 
H. E. Pratt, counsel for the group and 


former state’s attorney for Peoria 
County. 


RESTORES SALARY CUTS 








Northwestern Mutual Life Eliminates 
10% Cut Made Last Year Due to 
Rising Living Costs 

Because of the rising cost of living, 
the Northwestern Mutual Life of Mil- 
waukee, has restored the 10% cut made 
in salaries and wages in May last year, 
affecting about 800 from the president 
down to those receiving about $1,000 a 
year. The rise in the cost of living con- 
ditions has been closely watched by the 
Northwestern Mutual. It is estimated 
that the upturn in prices of things which 
the average employe needs has amounted 
to between 20% and 25% from the low 
point in the spring of 1933. Minimum 
wage requirements under the N.R.A. 
were established a year ago when it was 
necessary to rearrange the salary scale 
of all employes receiving under $100 
monthly. The original salary cut now re- 
stored did not affect those with annual 
salaries of less than $1,000. 
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Wife’s Book-Selling Gives 
Manager Insurance Ideas 

J. Y. Webb, of Webb & Ragsdale, 
Dallas managers for the Lamar Life, 
has learned something about selling from 
his novelist wife and tells the story thus 
in the agency’s bulletin: 

“Mrs. Webb is going to have her novel 
published this fall. The name is ‘The 
Lure of the Land.’ The hero of the 
story, Gean Jarreau, was her uncle and 
his plantation was on the Ouachita River 
in Louisiana. 

“She is taking orders for the first two 
hundred autographed copies, at $2.50 each 
and she is selling five to ten a day over 
the telephone. I listened to her talk for 
a while the other day and I said to my- 
self: ‘If I were as good a salesman as 
she is I would be a millionaire.’ She 
does not ask them, she tells them and the 
prospect’s ‘no’ does not stop her but she 
keeps on until she gets the order. I 
wish we had a hundred agents with that 
much backbone. 

“Did your wife say ‘yes’ the first time 
you asked her to marry you? I will bet 
she did not. Perhaps she was giving you 
a test. She did not want to tie up for 
life with a Jelly Fish but wanted a man 
with a backbone who would come back 
every time he was knocked down, until 
he got what he wanted. You want the 
business, but do you want it badly 
enough? If so you will get it.” 





OHIO STATE GAINS 

The field force of the Ohio State Life 
of Columbus, wrote $469,960 of insurance 
on July 25, which had been designated as 
Loyalty Day in commemoration of the 
twenty-eighth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the company. It was the largest 
one day’s business ever written by the 
company. The Pittsburgh agency, of 
which A. E. Demilio is manager, led the 
field. 




















Dr. Robeck Discusses 
Handling Human Types 


AT MONTGOMERY ROUND TABLE 








Well Known Psychologist Tells Methods 
Required to Motivate Four Type 
Groups of People 





Members of the L. L. 
Round Table which meets once a month 
at Schraffts, 57th Street, New York, were 
given an unusual treat Tuesday night 
when they had as speaker Dr. A. A. 
Robeck, well known Harvard psycholo- 
gist, who discussed “Human Types and 
How to Handle Them.” 

The Round Table also heard Mrs. Anna 
Grant demonstrate the use of standard- 
ized operations as applied to 300 actual 
cases which she had prepared for mem- 
bers of the Round Table. Mrs. Grant 
is doing the work of applying the Mont- 
gomery method to actual cases submit- 
ted for analysis. The next meeting of 
the Montgomery Round Table will be 
held on September 11 instead of Sep- 
tember 4 on account of Labor Day. 

Dr. Robeck went back to classical 
Greece to lay the foundation for his dis- 
cussion of types, recalling the humoral 
pathology of Hippocrates and Galen who 
first propounded the theory that tem- 
peraments were the result of humors, 
or fluids, in the body producing four 
distinct types: sanguine, phlegmatic, mel- 
ancholic and choleric. Dr. Robeck showed 
lantern slides from actual life illustrat- 
ing the different types. He emphasized 
the difference between type and charac- 
ter. Type is a stamp which classifies a 
person as belonging to a group; whereas, 
character is not a stamp but represents 
the individual. It is necessary to make 
this line of demarcation in attempting 
to analyze people. When you know in 
what category a person belongs, said Dr. 
Robeck, you know a great deal about 
the person. 


Montgomery 


Characteristics of the Four Types 


Taking up the different types, Dr. Ro- 
beck said that the sanguine type is en- 
thusiastic, inspires confidence and will 
go along readily with suggestion. He is 
apt to say “I'll take that $50,000” but 
you miay have some trouble pinning him 


down to the actual dotted line. Sales- 
men are largely recruited from this 
group. They are socially minded and 


make contacts easily. 

The phlegmatic type does not necessar- 
ily stand for lack of achievement. Dr. 
Robeck said that phlegmatic character- 
istics are found in many notable persons 
For instance, Edison must have had some 
phlegmatic strain to work so many long 
hours in a laboratory. But they are not 
nearly so easily moved to action as th: 
sanguine type and will require a degree 
of stimulus. 

The melancholy type has many advan- 
tages not at once associated with the 
term. They have great power of feel- 
ing and sympathy. Also as is well known 
they frequently have great wit. Many of 
the most notable comedians are of this 
People of the melancholy type are 
not as easy to get at as the sanguine. 
They are always reflecting. You have 
to appeal to their feelings and arouse 
their sympathetic interest in your pro- 
posal. 

The choleric type is hard to handle 
One of the characteristics of this extreme 
type is to interpret even the kindest in- 
tentions in an unfriendly way. Choleric 
people are our greatest problem wherever 
they are situated. The problem becomes 
one of understanding this type and their 
reactions so that you can regulate your 
approach. 

As Dr. Robeck explained, most per- 
sons are a mixture of these different 
types and it requires an understanding 
of their dominant characteristics to have 
successful dealings with them. For in- 
stance, if you are dealing with a phleg- 
matic person, he will take a longer time 
to make up his mind. He must be stimu- 
lated into action; whereas, the sanguine 
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Sales Clinic Seen In Action 














Northwestern Mutual Life Sales Clinic at 58th annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Agents, held at the home office, Milwaukee, July 24, 1934. 





person will readily make promises but 
will be hard to pin down. The melan- 
choly type will always be most inter- 
ested in his own problems. He won't 
be impressed with situations of other 
people unless they have a personal ap- 
plication. 

Dr. Robeck also discussed the broad 
classification of persons into introverts 
and extraverts. It is important, Dr. Ro- 
beck said, to know into which of these 


Point System for Rating Agents 


groups a person fits before one can prop- 
erly understand him and his reactions. 
For instance, the introvert likes to work 
out his own problems. The extravert 
will go along more easily with suggestion. 
The introvert is more original, is inter- 
ested in ideas. The extravert is more 
mechanical, more the action type and 
generally finds it more difficult than the 
introvert to follow elaborate detailed set- 
ups of propositions or presentations. 


By Pacific Coast Psychologist 


A Pacific Coast research worker into 
the psychology that lies back of life in- 
surance Dr. 


Managers’ Associa- 


selling is Verne 
the Life 
tion of Los Angeles recently held a spe- 
cial meeting that he might present the 
results of a three years’ study on the 


Steward, 
for whom 


use of special methods, including psycho- 
logical tests, in the selection of new in- 
surance salesmen. He has developed a 
point system for the rating of agents, 
based on tests made of the members of 
twenty Los Angeles agencies, the final 
data being on 309 individual tests. 

Dr. Steward is planning a trip East 
following the publication of his book, 
“The Use and Value of Special Tests in 
the Selection of Life Underwriters.” He 
is also issuing a revised Composite In- 
ventory and Examination. 

In his address Dr. Steward outlined 
in detail the experimental procedure and 
the development of his point system for 
use in the selection of new agents, il- 
lustrating his statements with a series 
of charts. The point system which he 
has developed is based upon eleven divi- 
sions of tests and personal data and pos- 


sesses three principal values, the first 
being its use in the selection of new 
agents—avoiding the appointment and li- 
censing of all persons who do not possess 
the characteristics of those who are now 
succeeding in the field of life under- 
writing and thus cutting in half the turn- 
over of agents. 

Second, the use of the point system 
should be of great value in dividing bor- 
derline agents now in agencies into two 
groups—those who are practically certain 
to fail, and a second group of those 
whose ability, traits and natural apti- 
tudes are similar to those possessed by 
persons now experiencing a full measure 
of success in life underwriting. By use 
of the point system the manager can 
spend his time and energy on those mem- 
bers of his agency staff who have a 
chance to succeed. 

Third, the point system appears to 
have value in the encouragement of those 
persons who have not yet succeeded in 
earning a satisfactory income from the 
sale of life insurance but who should 
remain in the business. as it indicates the 
possession or the lack of those quali- 
fications and characteristics essential to 
the development of successful experience 
in life insurance salesmanship. 











S. Samuet Worrson, Generar AGENT 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


829-32 EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEw York 
PHONE: PENN 6—6605 








Never a dollar lost 
toa Policyholder of 
a Canadian Life 


Assurance Company 
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Canada Life 

Assurance Company 
Established 1847 
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Consulting Actuaries 


Jonathan G. Sharp, 

Evelyn M. Davis, 

Edward H. Hezlett, 

Partners 

W. Harold Bittel, 

Robert S. Hull, 

John Y. Ruddock, 
Associates 


Ninety John Street, New York, N. Y. 











ROYAL UNION FUND REPORT 

According to the first report of trus- 
tees C. C. Bradley, LeMars, Iowa, and 
J. E. Wooding, Fort Wayne, Ind., filed 
in Federal District Court at Des Moines 
Monday the total income of the Royal 
Union fund of the Lincoln National Life 
for the six months ended May 31, 19, 
was $828,088. Operating disbursements 
were $181,314 for the six months period, 
repayment of borrowed funds totaled 
$290,118 and other reductions amounted 
to $26,528, leaving a net balance of $330,- 
126. Borrowed money repaid included an 
R.F.C. loan balance of $153,047 and a 
25,000 partial payment on a mortgage 
on the Royal Union Life Building. 





OLD LINE OF MILWAUKEE 
An increase of 28% in new paid for 
business of the Old Line Life of Mil- 
waukee for the first half of 1934, as com- 
pared with the similar period last year, 
was reported by John E. Reilly, presi- 


dent, at the quarterly meeting of the 


board held in the home office. ; 

James H. Daggett, vice-president of 
the Marshall & Ilsley Bank of Milwau- 
kee, was elected a director to fill the 
unexpired term of the late Francis X. 
Bodden. 





NEW DIRECTORS OF COLONIAL 
Jacob Kraus, Jr., vice-president, Park 
Trust Co., Howard R. Cruse, counselor- 
at-law, and Henry Brown, Jr., banker, 
have been appointed as directors of the 
Colonial Life from among its policy- 
holders, pursuant to the laws of New 
Jersey. 





PAYS FOR $12,869,784 TO DATE 

The Luther-Keffer Agency, general 
agents, Aetna Life, paid for $1,618,259 
during July, 1934. Total business pal 
for by this agency for the year 193 to 
date is $12,869,784. ‘ 





BROOKLYN NATIONAL OUTING 

The Brooklyn National Life home of- 
fice agency and home office staff hel 
an outing at Jones Beach last week ™ 
honor of the birthday of Pres‘dent Wil- 
liam R. Bayes. 
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William A. Law Points 
To Signs of Recovery 


SEES REAL ESTATE UPTURN 


‘Jent of Penn Mutual Cites Some of 
ol Indications of Steady, 
If Slow, Recovery 


By E. S. Banks 


In a favorable position to observe busi- 

ness trends because 1n addition to being 
president of a large life hoaregec = yen 
pany he has close affiliations with banks 
and was president of one of Philadel- 
hia’s leading banks before becoming 
eee >» Penn Mutual William A. 
president of the Penn Mutual 
Law gave it as his opinion in an inter- 
view that the country is definitely on the 
road to recovery. He does not believe 
that it will be an overnight affair but 
one of slow gains with periodic reces- 
sions but a steady advance. 
"41 do not base my belief merely be- 
cause car loadings are greater or the 
consumption of electric power has in- 
creased,” he said, “but on these facts. 

“Our mortgage men inform me that 
vacant houses are at a premium and that 
the public appears willing to pay higher 
rents. } 

“Country clubs, which had many res- 
ignations in recent years, are having 
many of those members return. I ven- 
ture to say that about 50% of those who 
resigned their country club memberships, 
have returned to the clubs this year.” 

Real Estate Improvement | 

Leading realtors of Philadelphia say 
that houses renting for $45 a month or 
under were taken up as fast as_they 
appeared on the market. In addition, 
they said that rents had increased from 
10% to 20% depending on the nature of 
the house. 

“Cotton today is selling around thir- 
teen cents to fifteen cents a pound,” con- 
tinued Mr. Law. “Last year it sold for 
six and one-half cents. That difference 
in price is the difference between poverty 
and affluence for the cotton growers and 
the Southern people. In addition, many 
other agricultural commodities are higher 
today and some rural communities—not 
all of them—have more money to spend.” 

Mr. Law was asked whether the new 
Federal Securities Act would have any 
effect on the investment situation. He 
replied that that was difficult to answer 
now and would be until the new securi- 
ties commission made known its attitude. 

“However,” said Mr. Law, “houses 
dealing in investment securities tell me 
that they believe that they can make 
money under the law.” 

Mr. Law said that there was no de- 
mand for loans at this time because of 
a feeling of uncertainty. 

“How long would that 
last?” he was asked. 

“I do not know,” he replied. “I am 
no prophet. I am on the board of several 
banks. We have cash piled up but no 
one wants to borrow any money. People 
seem to be getting along with what they 
have until this condition passes. 

“They are using what money they have 
to pay off their debts and saving money 
on the interest they would have paid. 
Last year our policy loans amounted to 
$100,000,000. Today they are $91,000,000. 
People are paying off those loans with 
cash in many instances. 

“We were about to take over a prop- 
erty recently when at the last minute it 
was sold for cash. 

“We have been having an unusually 
large number of automobile fatalities,” 
said Mr. Law. “It may be because of 
the increased speed of the newer cars. 
t may be because of the greater num- 

et of cdrs on the roads today. And it 
ie Pn due to the fact that a large 

umber of cars are nothing but wrecks. 
Pp uN one thing that I am afraid 
is hat Mr. Law in closing, “and that 
raed ener campaign of fear—that 
will be orb Is going to the bow-wows— 
the oh hae Nothing is further from 
at - The country is recovering 

a campaign of that nature will be 





uncertainty 


Harris 40 Years With Metropolitan 


John R. Harris, manager of the Ordi- 
nary application division for the Metro- 
politan Life in New York, completed 
forty years of service with that company 
last week. On his anniversary he was 
visited in his office by Leroy A. Lincoln, 
vice-president and general counsel; 
James D. Craig, actuary; Samuel Mill’- 
gan, third vice-president, and John P. 
Rogers, assistant secretary. Mr. Lin- 
coln, with a few appropriate remarks, 
pinned the company service medal on 
Mr. Harris’s lapel and wished him’ con- 
tinued success. 

In the early part of 1894 young John 
Harris was employed in an office where 
an interior decorator had space and at 
times he looked after the decorator’s 
business for him. One day I. J. Cahen, 
a stranger, who was then manager of 
the Ordinary department of the Metro- 
politan, came into the office to look at 
some wallpaper. The boy waited on him 
and evidently made a good impression 
for before Mr. Cahen left he offered the 
boy a job with the Metropolitan at $5 
per week, $2 more than he was then 
getting. 

Mr. Harris started with the company 
as a messenger in the days when there 
were no filing systems; correspondence 
was kept in desk drawers and the value 
of a messenger was in his ability to re- 
member to whom he had delivered a 
certain piece of correspondence when it 
was wanted a week or a month later. 
For that reason and also for his own 
knowledge young John Harris read all 


of the correspondence before he de- 
livered it. 
Aftcr a short time as messenger he 


was put on the correspondence staff 
which has since become known as the 
application divis‘on. J. P. Bradley was 
then head of that staff and upon his 
transfer to the agency division Mr. 
Harris took charge without any direction 
or invitation. His associates were per- 
fectly willing that he should have the 
job for that saved them the necessity of 
taking refer cases to Mr. Cahen, a se- 
vere and exacting executive, but highly 
respected. 

Subsequently the actual underwriting 
was merged with the correspondence 
unit and in 1921 the change division was 
added. Furthermore, as the company’s 
volume of business has grown the divi- 
sion has naturally expanded and Mrr. 


Harris still is its head after putting him- 
self there nearly thirty-five years ago. 
Made Most of Opportunities 

Starting in the insurance business at 
an early age, Mr. Harris took every op- 
portunity to improve himself for his job. 
He discovered that Mr. Cahen’s hobby 
was the training of young men which 
proved fortunate for him for in those 
days there were no text books on under- 
writing. 

In 1903 he attended. the primary ac- 
tuarial course conducted by R. V. Car- 
penter, now Industrial actuary, and in 
1904 he was one of two men to start the 
company’s first English class, under the 
late Horatio N. Drury. Besides he con- 
tinued his education at night school and 
Cooper Union. 

Mr. Harris is one of the organizers 

and charter members of the Home Of- 
fice Life Underwriters Association and 
is chairman of the executive committee 
of Home Office Veterans. 
; He is a resident of Ridgewood, N. J., 
is married and has a son who is a physi- 
cian and a daughter who is engaged in 
the health education field. He finds his 
real enjoyment in reading biographies. 
On the wall of his office is a picture of 
Mr. Cahen, whom Mr. Harris describes 
as learned and dignified and impatient 
of indifference and stupidity. 

Mr. Harris’s division has proved to be 
a training school, for many of his former 
clerks have been advanced to important 
positions in the organization. Among 
the men whom Mr. Harris calls his grad- 
uates are: 

Thomas Abbott, chief underwriter—re- 
insurance division; Adam J. Becker, as- 
sistant section head—loan record; Jo- 
seph F. Bulger, underwriter—accident 
and health; Kenneth Cox, assistant man- 
ager—investigation division; Jerome D. 
Doyle, supervisor—group annuities; Ber- 
nard J. Dunne, supervisor—group sales; 
Thomas Finlay, section head—group an- 
nuities; Charles A. Hatter, section head 
—loan record; Matthew W. Peterson, 
supervisor—monthly premium; Joseph P. 
Quinn, supervisor—group sales; Edward 
J. Quirk, supervisor—weekly industrial; 
Thomas A. Roche, supervisor—group 
sales; August Sandberg, supervisor— 
manager’s office; Louis J. Schmoll, as- 
sistant secretarv—Pacific Coast Head 
Office; Joseph F. Senior, agency super- 
visor; George N. Tompkins, chief under- 
writer—Canadian Head Office. 








ORR OUTLINES PROGRAM 


Philadelphia A.L.U. Contemplates Series 
of Educational Lectures; Committee 
Heads Named 
Millard R. Orr, president of the Phila- 
delphia Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, in a meeting of the officers and di- 
rectors of the association outlined a ten- 
tative program for the coming year. 
Among other things the program in- 
cludes an educational series of six lec- 
tures. Irvin Bendiner, who is an in- 
structor in life insurance salesmanship at 
the Wharton School of Finance of the 
University of Pennsylvania, has agreed 
to make recommendations for the lecture 

course. 

The association this year also plans an 
early start on its sales congress, con- 
templates a membership drive to increase 
its members to 600, and will sponsor rec- 
reational activities. 

Mr. Orr announced the chairmen of 
standing committees. They are A. B. 
Levy, program and meetings; R. U. 
Hergesheimer, managers; H. P. Good- 
friend, supervisors; H. Orpen, agents; S. 
4. Butler, membership; W. A. Craig, 
chartered life underwriters;.J. R. Mont- 
gomery, civic relations; A. Rushton Al- 
len, legislative; C. H. Orr, educational ; 
Iackson Maloney, fiduciaries; W. G. 
Rutherford, publicity; G. W. Rhawn, 


house; J. E. Willing, recreational. 

The directors elected Allan D. Wallis 
chairman of the law and comity com- 
mittee. 





Must Try Operation 
To Collect Disability | 





An important decision on disability 
payments has been made by the Supreme 
Court of New York, First Department, 
in holding that an insured whose disa- 
bility can be removed by an operation 
advised by physicians and such as a pru- 
dent man would undergo, cannot claim 
to be totality and permanently disabled. 
This ruling reversed the decision of the 
Municipal Court of the City of New York 
in Hyman Finkelstein v. the Metropoli- 
tan Life. 

The decision given by Justice George 
L. Genung in the Municipal Court had 
held that an insured under a policy con- 
taining a disability provision is under 
no duty to submit to an operation to re- 
move or alleviate the disability as a con- 
dition precedent to recovery of disabil- 
ity benefits. 

A judgment of the Appellate Term of 
the Supreme Court filed on July 25 re- 
versed Justice Genung’s decision in the 
following statement: “Inasmuch as the 
insured’s doctor advised him to submit 
to an operation for hernia, and testi- 
fied that in his opinion a prudent man 
would have followed that advice, it can- 
not be held that the condition from which 
the insured was suffering constituted a 
total and permanent disability within the 
meaning of the policy.” 


Paper’s New Plan of 
Employe Protection 


PANTAGRAPH OF BLOOMINGTON 


Monthly Deposit by Employes; Male Re- 
tirement at Age 65; Female 
at Age 60 


A new employe protection plan by a 
newspaper is announced by the Panta- 
graph of Bloomington, Ill. Commenting 
on the program, Davis Merwin, pub- 
lisher, says to Editor & Publisher: 

The plan was offered to all regular 
full-time employes, age 59 or less. Em- 
ployes appointed after’ July 1, 1934, will 
be required to enter the plan as a con- 
dition of employment. For employes 
ineligible because of years in excess of 
the age limit, existing group life insur- 
ance policies of $1,000 each will be main- 
tained, and their cases will be treated 
individually as in the past. 

Men employes will retire at 65 and 
women at 60. Contributions by employes 
and amounts of retirement income for 
life after retirement are shown in the 
following table: 


Monthly Monthly 
Annual Contribution Income for 
Salary Range While Each Year of 
Participating Participation 
$1,000 or less....... $2.00 $1.00 
1,001 to $1,400..... 3.00 1.50 
L462 te 1.500... + 4.00 2.00 
1,801 to 2,200..... 5.00 2.50 
2,201 and over..... 6.00 3.00 


Monthly Retirement Income 

Thus a male employe, age 30, with an 
annual salary of $1,600 would contribute 
$4 a month. If his salary remained con- 
stant during the thirty-five years until 
retirement, he would earn a monthly re- 
tirement income of two times thirty-five, 
or $70 a month. Being placed in a higher 
salary range would bring a correspond- 
ingly higher income at retirement. The 
pension is to be paid in monthly instal- 
ments commencing at normal retirement 
date, and is guaranteed for the employe’s 
lifetime. Moreover, in the event of his 
death within three years after retirement, 
the monthly instalments will be never- 
theless paid for the remainder of the 
three-year period to the beneficiary, to- 
taling at least 150% of the subscriber’s 
contributions. 

The employe mentioned in the above 
example would pay in $48 a year for 
thirty-five years, or $1,680, and the guar- 
anteed retirement income for three years 
would total $2,520. If the employe in 
question should, after retirement, live 
tweleve and three-quarter years, which 
is the average expectancy of a man at 
age 65, he would receive a total of $10,- 
710 in benefits, or approximately six 
times the amount paid in by him. 

In addition to supplementing employes’ 
contributions so as to purchase the full 
credits specified, the Pantagraph will pay 
the difference necessary to guarantee all 
employes of advanced age minimum re- 
tirements ranging from $25 to $45 a 
month, depending on present salary class 

If an employe dies before retirement, 
all his contributions, in addition to $1,000 
life insurance, will be paid to his bene- 
ficiary. In case of withdrawal from ser- 
vice before completion of twenty years 
of service, #n employe may leave what 
he has contributed and receive an annu- 
ity, beginning at the normal retirement 
date, based on the total amount of his 
own contributions up to withdrawal; and 
he may augment those contributions by 
additional contributions; or he may re- 
ceive in cash the full amount of h’‘s con- 
tributions to the retirement plan 

Ill Health 

After completion of twenty years of 
service including one year in the plan, 
employes who withdraw from service but 
do not withdraw their own contributions 
in cash will receive outright title to all 
the retirement annuity secured by their 
and the Pantagraph’s contributions up 
to that time. 

These special provisions are designed 
primarily to reward employes forced to 
leave service on account of health, after 
having been employed with the Panta- 
graph for at least twenty years. 
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FLORENCE E. SHAAL 


The death of Mrs. Florence E. Shaal, 
general agent of the Eqiitable Life As- 
surance Society in Boston, removed a 
unique personality. It is doubtful if any 
superintendent of agents, looking over 
the field and desiring to employ a woman 
as a general agent, would have picked 
out Mrs. Shaal. He would not have re- 
garded her as the type. She was not 
aggressive, nor apparently had the quali- 
ties which are recognized as those asso- 
ciated with the average sales person. 
Very much of a woman’s woman, she 
never lost her femininity and she had 
sympathetic, discerning qualities. She 
was a decidedly affectionate woman and 
understood other women. They were 
drawn to her. She took the keenest 
satisfaction in their development and suc- 
cess. The first woman in the United 
States to be given a general agency, she 
showed with each passing year that a 
woman can fill that difficult post. 

For more than three decades Mrs. 
Shaal was responsible for a great deal 
of life insurance being placed on the 
books of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society. The passing years only added 
to the enthusiasm which she had for life 
insurance as an institution and she had 
that rare gift of making others see life 
insurance in the same rosy colors that 
she herself had visualized. She died in 
harness, 71 years old, and will take her 
place among other Equitable pioneers. 
That society has had its full share of 
pathfinders. 





AERONAUTICAL LAW 


The American Bar Association’s stand- 
ing committee on aeronautical law is 
working in close co-operation with the 
committee on uniform aeronautics acts 
of the National Conference of Commis- 
sioners on Uniform Laws. The two 
committees have held several meetings 
with respect to a proposed code which 
will consist of an act to provide for state 
regulation of aeronautics; to consist of 
an act with regard to airports and other 
air navigation facilities; and an act cov- 
ering substantive questions such as the 
right of flight, the liability of the owner 
and .operator of aircraft to passengers, 
shippers, third parties on the surface, 
liability in case of collision of aircraft 
and other similar topics. This code will 
be drafted by the Commissioners on 
Uniform State Laws. 


There has been considerable develop- 


ment of international aeronautical laws. 
Agreements have been made between 
many countries. In Rome in 1933 the 
United States was represented at the 
Third International Conference on Pri- 
vate Aerial Law. Questions were adopt- 
ed relative to liability of the operator of 
aircraft for damage to third persons and 
property on the ground. 





AN INVESTMENT PROTECTION 

COMMITTEE IN GREAT BRITAIN 

In a recent address before the Char- 
tered Insurance Institute by Charles 
Hendry, manager of the London & Lan- 
cashire, some interesting information was 
given about the Investment Protection 
Committee of the British insurance com- 
panies, the conception of which was by 
Sir Arthur Worley of the North British 
& Mercantile. The organization, two 
years old, is described by Mr. Hendry 
as follows: 

Owing to the collapse of international 
trade and exchange, and its manifold 
repercussions, defaults by states, as well 
as by public and private bodies at home 
and abroad, became more and more fre- 
quent. The companies could not fail to 
be adversely affected by such defaults, 
having regard to the fact that their ag- 
gregate funds amount to something like 
£1,500,000,000. It was, therefore, decided 
to form an Investment Protection Com- 
mittee, representing all branches of our 
business, to insure that their views re- 
ceive due consideration, and that, as far 
as possible, schemes of reconstruction 
are fair and equitable as between debtor 
and creditor, _ ; 

The organization has been working 
now for two years, and no one can doubt 
that it has been extraordinarily benefi- 
cial, not merely to the interests of the 
companies themselves, their shareholders 
and their policyholders, but also to the 
general investing public, and particularly 
to the large body of small holders scat- 
tered up and down the country, who par- 
ticipate, without expense to themselves, 
in the benefits which have resulted from 
the work of the committee. 





Frederick Richardson, United States 
manager of the General Accident, sailed 
iast week on his annual visit to England 
and Scotland. He is expected to return 
early in September. 

* * * 

Alexander E. Patterson, general agent 
of the Penn Mutual, Chicago, has re- 
turned from Yellowstone Park with a 


flock of new grizzly bear stories. 
* * x 
Gerard S. Nollen, president of the 


Bankers Life Co. of Des Moines, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Nollen and Miss Johanna 
Nollen, will sail for Bermuda August 18 
to attend a meeting of the Premier Club 
of the company’s field force. They all 
are in Canada this week attending Hun- 
dred Thousand Dollar Club meetings at 
Montreal and Quebec. 

















HENDON CHUBB 


Hendon Chubb, head of Chubb & Son, 
marine underwriters, and an otitstanding 
figure in insurance, finance and business 
circles, was last week elected a director 
of the United Corporation. His election 
was sought because of his long experi- 
ence in handling large investments. The 
United Corporation is a holding company 
for public utility securities but is now 
broadening out to include a general in- 
vestment field. Mr. Chubb has also ac- 
cepted an invitation to speak on the his- 
tory and development of marine and in- 


land marine insurance before the con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents at Grand Rapids, 


Mich., during the week of September 17. 
Son of the founder of Chubb & Son, Mr. 
Chubb is president of the Federal In- 
surance Co., New Jersey; chairman of 
the executive committee of the United 
States Guarantee, director of the Pru- 
dential Insurance Co. of America, Man- 
hattan Fire & Marine, Continental Mort- 
gage Guarantee Co., South Puerto Rico 
Sugar Co., Marancha Corporation, and 
St. Joseph Lead Co. Born in Brook- 
lyn, New York, in 1874, he was gradu- 
ated from Yale University with the de- 
gree of Ph.B. Because of his intimate 
knowledge of marine insurance, the 
United States Government enlisted his 
services during the war and from 1914 
to 1918 he was chairman of the advisory 
board, Bureau of War Risk Treasury 
Department, and from 1917 to 1918 was 
director of insurance of the United 
States Shipping Board. He is a trustee 
of the Central Hanover Bank & Trust 
Co. of New York City. 
. 6 2 

James J. Parks, 83 year old executive 
of the General American Life of St. 
Louis, president of the home office club 
known as the General American Life 
Club, was the central figure in a pleasing 
ceremony last week when he was pre- 
sented with a leather bound parchment 
testimonial which had been signed by the 
entire home office personnel of 530 per- 
sons from Walter W. Head, president of 
the company, down to the newest junior 
clerk. 

* * * 

Arthur S. Morgenstern, president of 
H. E. Lippman & Co., Seattle insurance 
agents, and former president of the old 
Seattle Insurance Exchange, has an- 
nounced his candidacy for Congress on 
the Democratic ticket. He is a World 
War veteran and a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Washington. 

“a 

Miss Helen Clark, assistant actuary, 
American Central Life, recently returned 
from a two-week vacation trip to Labra- 


dor. 


The Human Side of Insurance 


John Nelson, supervisor of public re- 
lations for the Sun Life of Canada, who 
has been selected as one of the speak. 
ers on the convention program of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit. 
ers at Milwaukee, September 24-28 has 
had a distinguished career as a journal. 
ist and writer. He is one of the beg 
known Canadian newspapermen, has been 
connected with many prominent news. 
papers as editor, manager or publisher. 
He has been a delegate to the Imperial 
Press Conference, is now honorary sec. 
retary of the Canadian Institute of In. 
ternational Affairs and is one of the 
founders of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions and an officer of its conferences 
held biennially in the Orient. Another of 
Mr. Nelson’s activities is Rotary. He has 
served and still does on many important 
committees of Rotary International and 
at the Boston convention he was elected 
international president for 1933-34, 

‘ + 


Dr. C. Rufus Rorem, group hospital- 
ization consultant, American Hospital 
Association, who addressed the Health & 
Accident Underwriters Conference Chi- 
cago convention recently on the new 
idea of group budgeting for medical care, 
is regarded as one of the ablest men 
in his field. His activities include work 
for the Julius Rosenwald Fund as an 


associate for medical services. He is 
also a C.P.A. In his Conference talk 
Dr. Rorem referred to a significant 


health insurance trend in the appoint- 
ment by the California legislature of a 
commission to study this subject. He 
said it was taken for granted by the 
medical profession that more legislation 
of this character will be introduced in 
1935. As to whether hospitalization 
plans were insurance or contracts of 
service he said that in New York State, 
for example, they are under Insurance 
Department supervision as well as the 
watchful eye of the welfare commission- 
er. The most widespread use of hos- 
pitalization plans, he said, is in Texas. 
* * * 


Michael J. Cleary, president of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee, 
and Mrs. Cleary, with their son James, 
are spending several weeks at the Car- 
dinal resort at Trout Lake in the north- 
ern Wisconsin summer resort region. 

* * * 

Julian S. Myrick, manager of the Mu- 
tual Life, 46 Cedar Street, New York, is 
president of the Maidstone Club, East 
Hampton, L. I. A picture of Mr. My- 
rick presenting a trophy to Miss Doro- 
thy Andrus following her tennis victory 
over Miss Katherine Winthrop at East 
Hampton was printed in the New York 
Herald Tribune of August 6. 

* * * 

Dana C. Clarke, one of the best known 
life insurance agents in New York, and 
who has an unusually large acquaintance 
among Yale men, sailed for Europe Wed- 
nesday on the Aquitania. 

* * x 

Emil Wald, chief examiner for the Vit- 
ginia Rating Bureau, is severing his con- 
nection with the bureau to go with the 
A. H. Turner general agency in Atlanta. 

* * x 

Charles Clare, an insurance agent of 
New Haven, last Thursday won the New 
England amateur golf championship by 
defeating Charles Round of Providence, 
R. I., in their final match, 7 and 6. 

* * * 

Elwood K. Williams, an agent attached 
to the Camden, N. J., office of the John 
Hancock Mutual, has just rounded out 
thirty-four years of continuous service 
with the company. 

x” x 


Owen Smith, life insurance broker at 
99 John Street in New York City, is the 
father of a daughter, Elizabeth, born 
recently in New York. 
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Milton O. Loysen 


The number of companies in liquida- 
tion in this state is so large that the 
Liquidation Bureau has a number of ex- 
ecutives, each of whom is in charge of 
a group of companies, the whole work 
being under the administration of Louis 
Pink, acting chief of the Liquidation Bu- 
reau during the temporary absence from 
the bureau of Special Deputy Superin- 
tendent Richard A. Brennan, who is in 
charge of the mortgage guarantee pro- 
ceedings of the title guarantee and mort- 
gage companies. These groups of insur- 
ance companies are being liquidated in 
ofices at several locations in the city. 

One of the busiest of the offices is that 
at 75 Maiden Lane where the Lloyd’s 
Insurance Co. of America, the Carl Han- 
sen group and some other companies are 
receiving attention. That office is in 
charge of Milton O. Loysen, assistant 
special deputy of insurance. 

A graduate of St. Lawrence University, 
class of ’23, Mr. Loysen went with the 
personnel division of the Eastman Kodak 
Co. after leaving college, part of his 
work being the editing of the house or- 
gan of that company, called the Kodak 
Magazine. He quit to go into business 
for himself for two years. His next ex- 
perience was with the Retail Credit Co. 
as an investigator. His work there at- 
tracted the attention of the Aetna Life 
and Affiliated Companies and he joined 
the branch office of those companies in 
Rochester, N. Y., and did claim work of 
all sorts for about four years. From 
the Aetna Life he went with the New 
York State Insurance Department in 
Albany, becoming executive assistant 
there when Thomas J. Cullen took the 
first deputy position which had formerly 
been held by “Tom” Behan, who became 
superintendent of insurance. 

In the fall of 1931 Mr. Loysen was 
transferred by Superintendent Van 
Schaick to New York where he organ- 
ed claim work of companies in liquida- 
tion. Superintendent Van Schaick de- 
tided to appoint assistant special dep- 
utes and Mr. Loysen was the first to 
get such an appointment. He was put 
m charge of the Equitable Casualty & 
Surety, 2 Lafayette Street, which com- 
pany by the way is now paying its first 
dividend under liquidation. 

Gradually, other companies were taken 
over and placed under Assistant Special 
Deputy Loysen. These included the Jef- 
lerson Automobile Mutual, the Indepen- 
dent Mutual Casualty and the Hamilton 
Automobile Mutual. Next to come into 
is division were the Carl Hansen group, 
which included the Independence Indem- 
ity and the Public Indemnity which are 
Conservation proceedings. Then, too, 
there were the Greater City Surety & 
Indemnity Corporation and the Lexing- 
ton Surety Co. A solvent surplus pro- 
ceeding was that of the Hamburg-Amer- 
ican Insurance Co. Another of unusual 
interest is the North American Inter- 
Asurers, a reciprocal which handled con- 
siderable department store business in 
New York City, Philadelphia and Bos- 

















Surplus of each member was paid 
in full and each member got an extra 
dividend out of the earnings made while 
in liquidation. 

Another surplus proceeding was that 


ton. 


of the Export Indemnity Co. It had de- 
cided to wind itself up, but had contin- 
gent claims undetermined. <A_ substan- 
tial dividend was paid to stockholders. 
Still another company taken over was 
the Church Insurance Association of this 
state, a Rochester outfit which did a 
large fire coverage for churches through- 
out the state. 

One of the largest of all the liquidation 
proceedings is that of the Lloyd’s Insur- 
ance Co. of America. 

Few young men have had a more 
varied experience in the insurance busi- 
ness than has Mr. Loysen; have handled 
more complicated problems; have shown 
more ability. 

x ok x 


Pathos When a Small Fire 
Co-operative Fails 

The Otsquago Co-operative Fire Insur- 
ance Co. of Herkimer County, N. Y., has 
given up the ghost. For years it got by 
with a small balance in its treasury, 
sometimes very small, and with a very 
few fires and not much in the way of 
assessment. Then the type of farmer 
in the county changed to one not so good 
from a moral hazard standpoint and 
there were two small fires in 1933 and 
two small assessments. They were larg? 
enough, however, to make the co-opera- 
tive ask Superintendent of Insurance 
Van Schaick to take the company over. 

Experienced in the aftermath of liqui- 
dation as they are, the letters from farm- 
ers saying they can’t meet the trifling 
assessment against each are of such a 
nature that the reaction in the Depart- 
ment has been emotional and there has 
been more than one wet eye among Li- 
quidation Bureau persons reading this 
correspondence, all of which is in ink. 
They show some evidence of poverty 
reaching the depths. 

Not all the policyholders are in the 
poverty class as one of them is Owen D. 


Young of General Electric who owns 
farms. 
The Otsquago risks covered a wide 


range as this particular co-operative in- 
sured school houses and cheese plants as 
well as residences, barns and other farm 
buildings. In 1911 it had in force $229,- 
538, and disbursements of $350.04 were 
made during the year. The balance in 
the treasury at the end of the year was 
35 cents. 

The annual report for 1931 showed 
total assets to be $95.39 and liabilities of 
$1,500. Total in force $365,190. In 1932 
only forty-seven new policies were writ- 
ten. Insurance of $150,970 out of $348,- 
840 had been canceled. 

The company went into liquidation 
some months ago and at the time it had 
two losses, amounting in all to $1,850. 
At the time its assets were only. $900, 
part of which were uncollected assess- 
ments. When the liquidation order was 
vranted the Superintendent of Insurance 


levied an assessment of $2,000 to cover 
the two claims and expense of liquida- 
tion. 

Following are some extracts from the 
pathetic letters received after assessment 
notice came—the assessments in some 
cases being for only a few dollars: 

“In reply to your letter of assessment 
for $11.04 will try and remit in a short 
time. I am sorry but am out of work. 
I hope you can extend the time so I can 
take care of this obligation.” 


“I may be able to pay something in 
small checks. I had been depending 
upon another fellow to pay me a small 
bill, but this fellow can’t do so at pres- 
ent. I have no cows on my farm now 
and have no income from the farm. I 
had a few old cows, but they were sold. 
My hay can’t be sold as it was dry last 
Summer. I have some young stock, but 
am up against it. I may be able to start 
a dairy. If so, may be able to meet this 
assessment, I think.” 


“Will send you the amount in small 
amounts which I may be able to save 
° ” 
from my milk checks. 


“As soon as I can pay this $4.32 I will 
do so. I am only making about $30 a 
month and have ten in my family. So I 
will have to pay you a little later. I want 
to be honest; I want to pay my bills. 
On the 15th I will send you $1.32 and 
will pay the rest when I can.” 


“T have a milk check for $62. Out of 


that I have to pay my monthly mortgage * 


of $25. I have another bill to meet of 
22. My family consists of four to sup- 


port. I would borrow but where can I 
get money? The banks will not make 
jioans. However, out of my milk check 


I enclose $5. Can I pay that much 


money a month until paid out?” 


“T am working from 5 o’clock in the 
morning until 7 o’clock at night. Enclose 
find my check for 87 cents. It is all I 
have until next month.” 


“T can’t send you anything unless you 
take the shirt from my back. I had a 
fire. One of my doors burned, but I 
did not get any money for this loss al- 
though I don’t understand why not. Now 
you ask me to pay an assessment. I 
sure am up against it.” 


The question which puzzles insurance 
men is this: Why do people insure cheese 
factories. schools, residence and farms in 
this way? 

* * x 


How to Enter Canada 


An announcement from Ottawa, Can- 
ada, of considerable interest to those 
contemplating a Canadian vacation is the 
recent modifying of the customs regula- 
tions on tourists’ outfits. Outboard mo- 
tors, tents, and camp equipment, on 
which a deposit has been required in the 
past, are now included with the articles 
that may be admitted free of either duty 
or deposit. Other articles in this class 
are guns and rifles, fishing tackle, golf 
clubs, tennis racquets and cameras. Com- 
plete information on such matters is con- 
tained in a leaflet “How to Enter Can- 
ada,” issued by the National Parks of 
Canada, Department of the Interior, here. 

* * * 
New Chinese Paper 

A new paper in Shanghai is The In- 
surance Review, a bi-weekly. Publisher 
and editor is Acheson E. Lucey. At 
one time he was advertising manager of 
the American Asiatic Underwriter. 

One of the interesting features in the 
last issue is a page story with pictures 
of a garden party given by the staff of 
twenty-five Chinese insurance companies 
and attended by 1,500 Shanghai insur- 
ance men and their families. The affair 
was sponsored by the Chinese Insurance 
Fraternity Friendship Society. Upon en- 
trance to the garden visitors were asked 
to draw for prizes presented by various 
manufacturers. Then there was a vaude- 


ville performance, talent being furnished 
by the local companies. Talent included 
strong men and imitations of acts in the 
Hagenback circus. In discussing the 
outing The Insurance Review said in 
part: 

“Some took advantage of the pond 
nearby to go boating to the consterna- 
tion of numerous anglers who were plac- 
idly waiting for the fish that never would 


bite and enjoying in anticipation the 
whopper they will tell their credulous 
friends. One luckless youth to our 


knowledge had a nice little ducking while 
trying his skill with the oars. The fair 
sex was well represented to liven things 
up. Kodaks and bright colors were in 
evidence everywhere while envious 
glances were directed at some of the 
players who turned serenaders after their 
turns on the stage. Votes of thanks 
were given to Mr. Wu Yung Chi, who 
suggested the idea, and to other mem- 
bers of the committee who worked to 
make it a success.” 


* * * 


Secret Insurance Pool for England- 
Australia Air Race Covers 


After months of confidential negotia- 
tions, a London firm of aviation insur- 
ance specialists has arranged for insur- 
ing entrants in the 12,000-mile London- 
Melbourne air race, to be flown in Oc- 
tober next. 

Farey Jones, who has been largely re- 
sponsible for the new plan, has stated 
in an interview: “An insurance pool on 
the whole race has been formed. It was 
necessary to call upon the leading Brit- 
ish and American insurance brokers to 
co-operate with me, and also I had to 
rely upon a great majority of the com- 
petitors themselves joining the pool. I 
received enthusiastic support from all the 
countries entering aircraft in the race.” 

The actual premium rate has been kept 
secret. 

* * & 


Increase in Manhattan and Bronx 


Fire Insurance Premium Receipts 

The Insurance Advocate this week is 
printing the fire premiums of Manhattan 
and the Bronx for the first six months 
of 1934. 

E. Weston Roberts, publisher of the 
Insurance Advocate, says that the fig- 
ures show that the total premium writ- 
ings were slightly in excess of $10,000,- 
000, a 6% increase over the first six 
months of 1933. Companies having their 
own city departments showed a small de- 
crease. 

Of the agencies Hoey & Ellison led; 
Central Fire, second; Hall & Henshaw, 
third; Willard S. Brown & Co., fourth; 
Wallace Reid & Co. fifth, The Home 
led in premium volume; Great American 
second; Continental, third; Commercial 
Union fourth and Automobile, fifth. 

x ok 


Dr. Schacht Now Economic Director 
of Germany 


Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, president of the 
Reichsbank, has been made Minister of 
National Economy (business czar) of 
Germany, succeeding for a six months’ 
period Kurt Schmitt, the German insur- 
ance leader who was appointed to the 
post by Hitler soon after coming into 
power. 

The Wall Street Journal sees the or- 
thodox forces of Germany in the saddle ; 
but whether this will continue will de- 
pend upon economic developments in the 
autumn and winter. 


* * * 


Piggery Right Near Home 

The local agency of John Sise & Co., 
Portsmouth, N. H., has recently un- 
earthed an old fire insurance policy 
dated 1872—which the New Hampshire 
Fire issued and which reads as follows: 

“Do Insure—George W. Blodgett—to 
the amount of $400 on his one-story 
brick dwelling house, L & Piggery con- 
nected, occupied by assured, situate in 
Newbury, N. H.” 
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Automobile Rates 
For N. Y. S. Reduced 


EXPERIENCE WAS FAVORABLE 


Fire, Theft and Collision Rate Changes 
in This State Will Bring Saving 
of $290,000 


Superintendent of Insurance George S. 
Van Schaick has accepted for filing a 
revised manual of automobile fire, theft 
and collision rates and premiums which 
will result in an annual saving of ap- 
proximately $290,000 to policyholders of 
this state. The new rates were submit- 
ted by the National Automobile Under- 
writers Association. The last prior gen- 
eral rate revision became effective Feb- 
ruary 15, 1932. 

The level of the new rate scale for 
fire insurance represents a reduction of 
5.3% on passenger cars and for theft a 
reduction of 12.3% on passenger cars. 
In addition to the $290,000 reduction in 
premiums which these decreases _ will 
produce there is also an additional sav- 
ing of an indeterminable amount due to 
a revision of passenger car collision pre- 
miums. Rates for this class of business 
will be on a list price basis with small 
graduated steps in the lower list price 
ranges and cars will be divided into four 


age groups as against two previously 
used, 
There is a revised classification of 


commercial cars, namely, a distinction be- 
tween local and long distance hauling 
with a new special collision table replac- 
ing the former table which was known 
as the “Interurban Trucking Collision 
Table.” This represents an increase in 
the rates for the classes affected. The 
rate level for commercial cars not en- 
gaged in long hauling and trucking re- 
mains unchanged. 


Passenger Car Experience 


The experience on fire insurance on 
private passenger cars from September 





1, 1932, to August 31, 1933, showed the 
following results: 
Premiums Losses Loss 
Territory Written Paid Ratio 
me séenaeneses $270,918 $92,636 34.19 
ee 10,454 5,179 49.54 
 tecvantegue 769,442 324,263 42.14 
FO cavecees $1,050,814 $422,078 40. 16 


Experience on theft insurance on pri- 
vate passenger cars for the same period 
was as follows: 


Premiums Losses Loss 

Territory Written Paid Ratio 
es brine arena $412,598 $130,985 31.74 
me senecee dose 205,985 46,758 22.69 
eer 176,052 62,410 35.44 
D - euendaeeeee 57,648 31,007 53.78 
Be. ekevatcuees 1,074,260 531,155 49.44 
\. Sees er ‘$1, 926, 543 $802,315 41.64 


Premiums written, losses paid and the 
loss ratio during the same period on col- 
including full coverage 


lision insurance, 
and the $25, $50 and $100 deductible 
forms, follows 
Premiums Losses Loss 
Schedule Written Paid Ratio 
D eae nator wead en $362,151 $120,197 33.2 
2 93,846 31,239 33.3 
3 326,439 185,056 56.7 


Territories Outlined 

In the fire experience, Territory A in- 
cludes suburban New York, Buffalo, Roch- 
ester, Syracuse and some smaller cities 
territory B includes Jamestown, Pough- 
keepsie and Utica, and territory C in- 
cludes New York City, Albany, Schenec- 
tady, Troy, Amsterdam, Gloversville and 
“remainder of the state.” 

In the theft experience table, territory 
A includes “remainder of the state” and 
several small cities; territory B includes 
3uffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, Utica, Nas- 
sau County, Staten Island and several 
small cities; territory D includes New 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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G. & R. May Apply for 
Release in September 


NEEDS MORE ASSENTS TO PLAN 


Company Confident, However, that Re- 
habilitation Will Be Completed 
Satisfactorily this Fall 


The Globe & Rutgers Fire announced 
that it hopes to go before the New York 
Supreme Court and make application to 
declare the company’s plan of rehabili- 
tation operative early in September. This 
depends, according to the statement of 
the company, on the signing of additional 
consents by claimants both locally 
in several parts of the country. 

At the moment the company is making 
every effort to bring in consents from 
the last of. its creditors with claims in 
excess of $500 in order to go before the 
court at the earliest possible date. 

The company’s creditors have been 
practically unanimous in declaring their 
support of the plan. It has been neces- 
sary for many of them, however, to with- 
hold the actual signing of consents await- 
ing board authorization and, in some in- 
stances, court authorization. 


Every Consent Is Checked 


Beyond this has been the necessity for 
checking carefully every consent as it is 
received. A staff from Sullivan & Crom- 
well, general counsel for the company, is 
at the company’s home office checking 
the legal status of the consents and 
Stern, Porter, Kingston & Coleman, cer- 
tified public accountants, are supervis- 
ing the verification of all claims as rep- 
resented by the signed consents. O’Con- 
nor & Farber, special counsel for the 
Superintendent of Insurance of the State 
of New York, and Joseph V. McKee, 
P counsel for the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp., are likewise checking the 
validity of the consents. 

This check, the company’s statement 
said, is necessary for the purpose of mak- 
ing all payments under the plan and also 
to be able to make an accurate report to 
the Superintendent of Insurance and to 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp. at the 
time the plan is declared operative by 
the company’s board of directors. 

Under the plan all creditors whose 
claims exceed $500 will receive a pay- 
ment of 50% of their claims in cash and 
the remainder in second preferred stock. 
Creditors whose claims are $500 or less 
will receive a settlement in full in cash. 
There are in excess of 1,600 claims over 
$500 and more than 200,000 of $500 or 
less. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corp. has 
agreed to accept up to $3,500,000 in first 
preferred stock if creditors accept at 
least a like amount of second preferred 
stock in part settlement of their claims. 


and 





THE PILOT REINSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


CAPITAL and SURPLUS $2,000,000 


Reinsurance: Fire, Marine & Allied Lines 


Carl Schreiner, President 
70 Pine Street, New York City 











This action by the R.F.C. will in effect 
convert up to that amount the company’s 
secured loan from the R.F.C. 


Over 1,400 Creditors Assent 


More than 1,400 claimants and other 
creditors have assented to the rehabilita- 
tion plan of the company. Since May 
24, the company has been pushing its 
campaign to obtain the signatures of 
creditors with amounts of $500 and over. 


Insurance interests, hitherto unreported, whose 
consents have been received were announced 
as follows: Eastern Underwriters Association, 
Indiana Insurance Co., Alliance Insurance Co., 
Philadelphia Fire & Marine, Prudential Insur- 
ance Co, of America, Direct Brokerage Service, 
Inc., Northern Insurance Co. of New York, 
Car & General Insurance Co., Ltd., General 
Fire Assurance Co. of Paris (U. S. branch), 
Louisiana Rating & Fire Prevention Bureau, 
Home Fire & Marine Insurance Co, of San 
Francisco. 

Also Occidental Insurance Co. of San Fran- 
cisco, Phoenix Assurance Co., Ltd., Imperial 
Assurance Co., Underwriters Protective Associa- 
tion, National Capitol Insurance Co., Fox & 
Pier, S. N. Eben Corp., the Pennsylvania 
Co, for Insurance on Lives and Granting An- 
nuities, New York Fire Insurance Rating Or- 
ganization, Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co., Os- 
born & Lange, Inc., Columbia Insurance’ Coa.. 
Union Marine & General Insurance Co. and 
Underwriters Salvage Co. of New York. 

Shipping and towing lines and other maritime 
interests that have consented are: United States 
Lines, Kensington Shipyard & Drydock Corp., 
Sound & Harbor Towing Corp., East River 
Towing Co., Standard Fruit & Steamship Co., 
& Be McComb & Co., Inc., Red Star Towing 
& Transportation Co., Panama Mail Steamship 


Co., Canada Steamship Lines, Ltd., Grace 
Steamship Co., Shamrock Towing Co., inc. ie 2 
cific-Argentine-Brazil Line, Inc., North River 


Ferry Co., and Southern Transportation Co. 
Other assentors announced are: Mexican Pe- 
troleum Co., Willys-Overland Co., Skouras 
Theatre Corp., Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad, Great Western Sugar Co., Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railway, New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad, Atlantic Coast Line Railway, 
Southern Railway Co., Pan-American Petroleum 
& Transport Co., Vanadium Corp., Illinois 
Central Railroad, Burns’ Bros., Seamen's 
Church Institute, Armour & Co., North Ameri- 
can Provision Co., Southwestern Bell Telephone 

Co. 

Also American Commercial Alcohol Corp., 
Bouker Contracting Co., S. S. Kresge Co., Re- 
ceivers of the San Francisco Sugar Co.. Bur- 
lington Savings Bank of Burlington, Vt., Ww ater- 
man Co., City of Portsmouth, Va., International 
Agricultural & Chemical Co., Waggoner Refin- 
ing Co., Inc., New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Cen- 
tral Railroad of New Jersey, Southern Pacific 
Railroad, Steinwender Steffregen & Co., Inc., 
Memorial Hospital for the Treatment of Cancer, 
and National Enameling & Stamping Co. 





BOSTON ‘BOARD RESCINDS ACT 


The Boston Board of Fire Under- 
writers has withdrawn its action of July 
10, pending further developments in the 
separation campaign being pushed by the 
Eastern Underwriters Association com- 
panies. Members of the board, while 
still strongly opposed to separation, feel 
that the action of July 10 led to dis- 
crimination against some companies. 
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J. A. Kexsey, President 


CAPITAL . . . 
PREMIUM RESERVE . . ° 
OTHER LIABILITIES : . 
CONTINGENCY RESERVE ° 
NET SURPLUS . ° . : 
*TOTAL ASSETS ° 








STANDARD 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


of NEW YORK 


Head Office: 80 John Street, New York 
G. Z. Day, Vice-President 
Statement December 31, 1933 


C. L. Henry, Secretary 


. . ° . $1,500,000.00 
. ° ° . 1,226,193.71 
° . . ° 221,955.00 
. ° . . 479,739.13 
. . ° . 2,204,808.07 

‘ . : 5,632,695.91 


*New York Insurance Department Valuation Basis. 








CONSOLIDATION COMPLETED 





Lumbermen’s_ - "Philadelphia National 
Move to New Headquarters; Fire 
Ass’n Re-Allocates Business 
The physical consolidation of the 
Lumbermen’s and Philadelphia National 
insurance companies with the Operating 
forces of the Fire Association, Victory 
and Reliance companies in Philadelphia 
has been accomplished. The business of 
the two companies recently added to the 
Fire Association group has been re-allo- 
cated by territories to conform to the 
branch office supervision of the parent 
company, which has for many years 
maintained branch offices at New York. 
Chicago and Atlanta. Certain general 
agencies or management offices of the 
Lumbermen’s-P hiladelphia National com- 
panies will te cen to report to Phila- 
delphia for the present. These are no- 
tably California Agencies, Inc., and Rob- 
ert Sherrard, San Francisco; T. A. Man- 
ning & Sons, Dallas, and Shaw & Begg, 

Ltd., Toronto. 

Vice- Presidents Clevenger and Frary 
are established in their new offices at 4 
Walnut Street and for the present will 
devote all their attention to Lumber- 
men’s - Philadelphia National affairs. 
Other officers of these companies, elected 
since the control or management has 
passed to the Fire Association, are Otho 
E. Lane, president; James G. Macon- 
achy, J. Victor Herd and Sumner B. 
Emerson, vice-presidents; Walter Gus- 
taveson, treasurer; A. Irvin Voss, secre- 
tary, and O. B. Bryan, assistant sec- 
retary. 





National Union Fire 


Reports Excellent Gains 


_ The National Union Fire of Pittsburgh 
in its financial statement of June 30 
shows assets of $13,771,690, capital of $1,- 
000,000 and net surplus of $4,712,816 on 
the basis of market values. The assets 
increased about $440,000 and the new sur- 
plus jumped nearly $1,500,000. The re- 
serve for unearned premiums amounts to 
$6,221,810, an increase of about $105,00 
since the close of 1933. The contingency 
reserve has been reduced to $213,864. The 
company has cash of $1,042,366 and bond 
investments of close to $6,500,000. 





ROBERT H. NEWBERN DIES 


Robert H. Newbern of Philadelphia, 
manager of the insurance department of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., until his 
retirement on March 31, 1933, was buried 
on Tuesday from his residence in Ger- 
mantown, Pa. He died on August 4 fol- 
lowing a slight stroke of apoplexy while 
on a sea voyage some weeks ago. 

He entered railroad service in 1883 and 
was transferred to the insurance division 
five years later. In 1907 he was pro- 
moted to head the department, which 
position he occupied until his retirement. 
Mr. Newbern was active in the work of 
the National Fire Protection Association 
and had many friends among insurance 
men and fire protection engineers. 





BECKWITH WITH McGEE 

Raymond T. Beckwith, former special 
agent of the Sussex Fire in New Jersey. 
is now with William H. McGee & Co., 
marine underwriters, New York city. Mr. 
Beckwith had several years’ experience 
in the South fog fire and casualty com- 
panies. 
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British Year Book Describes _ 
Comprehensive Forms In England 


Stone & Cox Publication Enumerates Hazards Insured and 
Exclusions Under All Risks Policies Covering 
Household Contents and Dwellings 


The 1,000 page Fire & Marine Insur- 
ance Year Book, published by Stone & 
Cox of Africa House, Kingsway, Lon- 
don, is one of the most interesting vol- 
umes reaching these shores from Eng- 
land. The: 1934 edition contains much 
material about developments in fire in- 
surance practices, a trades section giv- 
ing the main features of many types of 
hazards, facts about cities and towns and 
their fire protection, sections on marine 
insurance, reinsurance and lists of 
Lloyd’s members. As the matter of com- 
prehensive policies is being widely dis- 
cussed in this country at the present 
time, the pages of the Year Book de- 
voted to this subject throw light on what 
has been done in England, describing the 
house-owner’s and householder’s policies. 

“These fone of policy were designed,” 
says the Year Book, “to provide as far 
as possible for the various risks and lia- 
bilities to which house-owners and house- 
holders. are exposed. The combined pol- 
icy—their immediate precursor and from 
which they might be said to have 
evolved—insured in one policy against 
loss by fire to the contents of a private 
dwelling house, and also against loss by 
burglary, as well as against the insured’s 
common law and statutory liability for 
accidents to his servants. These, how- 
ever, although all expressed in one pol- 
icy, were three separate and distinct con- 
tracts of insurance, and the only ad- 
vantage which the combined policy con- 
ferred was that one policy instead of 
three sufficed to express these contracts. 

“The comprehensive policy on _ the 
other side is a single contract insuring 
against the various perils and contingen- 
cies enumerated in the policy without 
appropriation of the sum insured or the 
premium to each of these severally, as is 
the case in the combined policy. An- 
other notable difference between the 
comprehensive policy and the combined 
policy is that in the combined policy a 
loss paid under, say, the fire section does 
not diminish the sum insured by the 
burglary section, since each of these sec- 
tions constitutes a separate contract, but 
in the case of the comprehensive policy 
whatever is paid in respect of any one 
of the insured perils reduces the sum 
available to meet a subsequent loss by 
the same or any of the other perils. 
That, however, refers only to those con- 
tingencies set ‘forth in the policy as the 
perils insured against, and does not re- 
fer to those other contingencies which 
are of the nature of extensions or ad- 
ditional benefits. 

“A comprehensive policy is issued for 
both building and contents but the scope 
of the cover is not the same for both, 
certain perils being covered for contents 
that are not covered for building.” 


Extent of Coverage 


The contents policy covers against fire, 
explosion, lightning, earthquake, storm, 
flood, riot, civil commotion, strikes and 
labor disturbances, aircraft or articles 
dropped therefrom, burglary and house- 
breaking (except when the dwelling is 
unoccupied for more than ninety days), 
larceny or theft (except cash and bank- 
notes), bursting or overflowing of water 
tanks or pipes, but excluding damage 
caused by these appliances, and collision 
by any road vehicle, horse or cattle, ex- 
cept those owned or controlled by the 
policyholder. 

The comprehensive building policy in- 
sures against these risks: Fire, riot, air- 
craft damage and burglary. The follow- 
ing additional perils can be included at 
an additional premium: Storm or temp- 
est and bursting or overflowing of water 
tanks, apparatus or pipes. Both these 
coverages are subject to £5 deductible 
Clauses unless still another additional 
Earthquake and col- 


Payment is made. 


lision damage can also be insured for an 
extra premium. 

A contents policy exceeds a building 
policy in scope not only with respect to 
the insured perils, but also with respect 
to the provisions made for extended ben- 
efits, as follows: Under a contents pol- 
icy—loss or damage to servants’ cloth- 
ing and personal goods caused by any 
of the insured perils; damage to mirrors, 
other than hand mirrors, by breakage 
while in the dwelling house; loss of rent 
and payment of reasonable lodging ex- 
penses incurred as a consequence of the 
dwelling-house having been rendered un- 
inhabitable; the insured’s common law 
and statutory liability for accidents to 
servants in his employ, but not chauf- 
feurs; the insured’s liability to the pub- 
lic for accidents happening in or about 
residence, with a limit of liability of 
£500; the insured’s liability for property 
damage, and compensation for death of 
the insured due to fire or burglars. The 
company’s liability for the last-named 
hazards is limited to £1,000 or one-half 
of the total sum insured on contents, 
whichever is the less. 

“The contents policy contains the usual 
extension clause whereby any property 
which may be temporarily removed from 
the dwelling-house is, with certain nec- 
essary reservations, covered against any 
of the insured perils at the place to 
which it has been temporarily removed, 
provided there is no other insurance cov- 
ering the property at its temporary loca- 
tion,” says the Year Book. 

“The extentions does not apply to any 
property which may have been removed 
for sale or for exhibition, and, to put it 
concisely, any property temporarily re- 
moved from the dwelling-house is cov- 
ered at its temporary destination (ex- 
cept furniture depositories) in the same 
way as at the permanent address, except 
that (a) certain restrictions are imposed 
in the case of larceny and theft; (b) the 
insurance against storm, tempest, flood, 
larceny and theft does not apply to the 
property while in transit or on the per- 





son; and (c) the insurance against fire, 


explosion, lightning, thunderbolt or 
earthquake is limited to 15% of the total 
sum insured on contents. 

Declarations of Value 


“Although a comprehensive policy is 
of the nature of a floating policy insur- 
ing in one amount the dwelling-house 
and all the out-buildings pertaining to 
the dwelling-house and on the same site, 
the insurance is not made subject to any 
average condition. That is unnecessary 
in view of the declaration in the policy 
that the sum insured represents not less 
than the full value of the property in- 
sured. The proposal form which the 
insured is required to fill out and in 
which he is asked to state the full value 
of the property to be insured is incor- 
porated in the policy and forms the basis 
of the contract. 

“If the insured makes a wrong declara- 
tion of value that would amount of mis- 
representation in a material particular 
sufficient to give the company the option 
of avoiding the policy. Whether the 
declaration applies only at the time the 
insurance is effected, or whether its ob- 
servance is obligatory throughout the en- 
tire currency of the policy, depends on 
the interpretation to be placed upon it. 
If it is to be construed as a continuing 
warranty—and that seems doubtful—then 
should the property increase in value 
after the policy has been issued it will be 
necessary for the insured to make a cor- 
responding increase in the sum insured, 
or else lay himself open to a charge of 
breach of warranty, in which event the 
policy would become void against him. 

“On the other hand, if the declaration 
is not a continuing warranty—and there 
is nothing in the policy to ‘show that it 
is a continuing warranty—it will suffice 
if the insured’s statement of value in the 
proposal form was true at the time it 
was made, and should it transpire when 
a loss arises that owing to additions or 
accretions made subsequent to the issue 
of the policy, the sum insured no longer 
represents the full value of the property 
insured, that will not affect the validity 
of the policy or the insured’s right to 
receive the full amount of his loss with- 
in the limits of the sum insured. 

“It may be argued that when a com- 
prehensive policy is renewed that is tan- 
tamount to a new contract, and conse- 
quently, in order to comply with the pro- 
visions of the policy, the insured when 
renewing the policy should see to it that 
the sum insured represents the full value 


Premium Figures for N. Y. City 
For First Six Months of 1934 


Judging from the returns of the lead- 
ing insurance companies, fire premiums 
in Manhattan and the Bronx of New 
York City for the first half of this year 
total about the same or perhaps slightly 
above the figures for the same period of 
1933. The experiences of individual com- 
panies vary considerably. Following are 
the premiums for the first six months 
of most companies having an income 
here of more than $45,000, together with 
the comparative figures for the same six 
months of last year: 





Company 1934 1933 
Means af Ws Been ccues $516,112 $594,101 
Great American ....... 400,445 421,862 
Continental ........... 284,124 362,715 
Commercial Union 201,478 200,377 
National Liberty ...... 200,672 189,568 
Automobile of Hartford. 200,639 190,507 
ated BANS sc ccvccs 188,372 168,410 
Niagara Fire os6cce0css 185,038 178.778 
American Equitable 183,174 170,541 
Oe SE Ae ee 182,593 107,395 
North Britighh 6c cccese 179,439 164,343 
North America ........ 169,159 196.352 
Se 2 a eer 156,486 203,312 
Royal 152,027 147,053 
Aetna 147,432 138,263 
Hartford Fire ......... 143,909 163,824 
North i vacneeseee 131,809 146,218 
London & Lancashire .. 126,363 137.623 
First American ....... 122,045 12,482 
Firemen’s, N. J. ...... 120,611 70,298 
Fire Association cient emai 118,259 109.434 
Fidelity-Phenix ........ 118,247 102,191 
Sa cbdswanemiweseeex's 117,048 139,955 
American Eagle ....... 112,995 72,840 





Be Pee cc ccciasensnes 112,761 99,117 
National, Hartford uae wince 111,870 104,722 
Cite at Ba. Wsccidcscce 111,748 114,132 
Phoenix, Eng. ........ 108,547 101,410 
Scottish Union ........ 105,555 94,742 
Phoenix, Hartford ..... 89,713 90,586 
Travelers Pee weheasane 88,446 67,888 
Pe ceux canccctcose 87,012 83,918 
Northwestern Nat'l 86,893 75,097 
Peer reires 85,544 61,482 
a i a ae 85,489 78,540 
American, N. J......<. 84,003 109,609 
ee ree 84,942 84.536 
New York Fire......... 83,766 77.267 
Dimeiert. Th. Facccsaces 83,881 47,369 
Springfield F. & M.... 81,700 80,505 
Philadelphia F. & M... 81,018 99,024 
Westchester Fire ...... 79,075 88,917 
Mercantile § ..cccccccese 77,208 68,638 
Agricultural ....csccess 76,060 57,055 
BT cvvsccsevtneos.cons 74,812 5? 266 
Merchants, N. Y....... 70,473 66,710 
Knickerbocker ......... 70,895 53,497 
Pennsylvania Fire ..... 69,055 

National-Ben Franklin . 68,665 

American Alliance ..... 65,996 

Prov. Washington ..... 64,461 
Commonwealth ........ 64,106 

National Union ....... 63,311 

Concordia Fire ........ 61,899 

World F. & Mo cc.cece 60,864 

Employers Fire ....... 60,485 

COGN sn db 000 cadbnsece 60,113 

Norwich Union Fire.... 59,002 

Camden Fire ......... 51,996 

Gieme. BUS. oscnne0ccee 51,382 ‘ 
Merchants & Mfrs...... 51,382 59,661 
Royal Exchange ....... 51,250 43.344 
london Assurance ..... 50.186 46,744 
Law Union & Rock.... 50,925 46,182 
Fireman’s Fund ....... 47,260 46.713 
Connecticut Fire ...... 46,121 40,542 
Mownrch Fice ..cccccce 46,913 19,951 


of.the property at the time he renews 
the insurance. It should not be over- 
looked, however, that the renewal of the 
policy is the renewal of the existing con- 
tract and the basis of the contract still 
remains the same—namely, the original 
proposal. In respect that it ensures a 
full insurance, the declaration of value 
serves a purpose similar to average, but 
it goes further than average, for whereas 
the effect of the operation of average is 
to restrict the company’s liability in the 
event of under-insurance to a pro rata 
share of the loss, with a comprehensive 
policy under-insurance would avoid the 
policy if it could be shown that the in- 
sured had understated the value at the 
time of insuring. 

“A loss payment in respect of any of 
the perils insured against reduces the 
sum insured by the policy, and if there 
is a succession of losses during the same 
period of insurance—either from the 
same insured peril or from different in- 
sured perils—the sum insured becomes 
progressively reduced, so that if a pay- 
ment is made which exhausts the sum 
insured the contract as a whole comes to 
an end. That is clear from the terms 
of the policy which stipulates that the 
total liability of the company in respect 
of loss or damage to the property in- 
sured by all of any of the insured perils 
during any one period of insurance shall 
not exceed the total sum insured.” 


N. J. Agents’ Meeting at 
Atlantic City Sept. 7-8 


The New Jersey Association of Un- 
derwriters is holding its annual conven- 
tion again at Atlantic City. This year 
the meeting will be held on Friday and 
Saturday, September 7-8, at the -Am- 
bassador Hotel. On September 7 the ex- 
ecutive committee and vice-presidents 
will meet, with members urged to at- 
tend. In the evening there will be the 
get-together dinner, with entertainment 
and dancing. The regular business ses- 
sion will be held the following morning. 
At that time there will be reports sub- 
mitted by President William G. Hurt- 
zig, Executive Committee Chairman C. 
Stanley Stults, Legislative Committee 
Chairman Harry L. Godshall and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Edward M. Schmults. 
These reports will be followed by new 
business and the election of officers. 

After luncheon there will be a num- 
ber of addresses, the names of the 
speakers to be announced later. 





Society Gives Outline 


For Marine Course Here 
The Insurance Society of New York 
announces that it will give this season 
the-ocean marine insurance course out- 
lined by the Insurance Institute of Amer- 
ica. The course will begin October 18, 
with -classes each Thursday afternoon 
from 1 to 2 p. m., except holidays, for 
twenty weeks. Lectures will be delivered 
by Oliver J. DeFour, American Marine 
Insurance Syndicates; Hugh A. Mullins, 
Association of Average Adjusters; E. W. 
Murray, Appleton & Cox, Inc.; Henry E. 
Reed, Fireman’s Fund; Fred Maccabe, 
Automobile of Hartford; John S. Kemp, 
Koehler, Kemp & Koehler; Leonard ] 
Matteson and Arnold W. Knauth, attor- 
neys. 
The cost of the course is $7.50 for 
members and $12.50 for non-members of 
the society. 


FRANK CHAPMAN DROWNED 

Frank Chapman, special agent for the 
Hartford Fire at Charlotte, N. C., fell 
overboard from a cabin cruiser in the 
Rappahannock River last week and was 
drowned. He was 38 years of age. He 
is survived by his widow and three chil- 
dren. 


J. L. McCULLOCH DIES 
J. L. McCulloch, president of the com- 
pany which bore his name and who con- 
ducted an insurance agency in Montreal 


is dead at the age of 72. He was widely 
known in Montreal marine insurance 
circles. 
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THE PHOENIX INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Hartford, Conn. 
THIS COMPANY PUBLISHES SEVERAL EDUCATIONAL 
FOLOERS YOU MAY HAVE ANY OR ALL OF THE 
THREE LISTED BELOW. BY INDICATING YOUR CHOICE 
ON THE COUPON AND MAILING IT TO THE OFFICE OF 
THE COMPANY AT 30 TRINITY ST., HARTFORD, CONN. 
0 COINSURANCE CLAUSE —- A BRIEF, POPULAR 
EXPOSITION OF AN IMPORTANT FEATURE OF MANY 
INSURANCE CONTRACTS. 
0 RIOT AND CIVIL COMMOTION INSURANCE ~- 
WHAT IT 16, WHY IT 1S AND HOW IT WORKS, TOLD 
IN A CLEAR, CONCISE STYLE. 
0 USE AND OCCUPANCY INSURANCE - 
A SHORT EXPLANATION oF THis COMPLEX 
SUBJECT. 


CHECK THE ONES YOU WANT AND FILL OUT COUPON 


NAME 
TITLE 
ADDRESS 


city BTATE. ........-220-220-c000 





General Alliance Corporation Acquires 


Control of the American Colony 


To Be Merged with the North Star; Latter Will Continue in 
Reinsurance with Enlarged Resources; General 
Re. Gets Large Dividend 


The General Alliance Corporation an- 
nounced last Friday that it had acquired 
30,500 shares, or approximately 76%, of 
the capital stock of American Colony, 
thereby expanding the resources of its 
group of companies by more than $1,000,- 
000. In connection with the announce- 
ment it was stated that in the near fu- 
ture a plan of merger of North Star 
and American Colony will be presented 
to the Insurance Department of the State 
of New York and in due course will be 
formally voted upon by the sharehold- 
ers of the respective companies. The 
new and continuing company will be 
known as the North Star Insurance Co. 
and will confine its activities to the re- 
insurance field as heretofore. 

General Alliance Corporation is the 
owner of all of the capital stock of the 
General Reinsurance Corporation which 
in turn owns all of the capital stock of 
the North Star, with the exception of the 


required number of directors’ qualifying 
shares. 

As part of the transaction, the North 
Star has temporarily reduced its capital 
from $800,000 to $400,000, the difference 
being transferred to surplus. Out of the 
new surplus of more than $1,500,000 the 
North Star has declared a dividend of 
$1,000,000, of which the General Reinsur- 
ance will receive $990,625, all of which 
will be added to the surplus of General 
Reinsurance Corporation. 

The net worth of the American Col- 
ony is substantially more than $1,000,000, 
so that, after the merger of the North 
Star and the American Colony, the new 
and continuing company will have a sur- 
plus to policyholders in excess of what 
it was prior to the recent cut in capital 
and the declaration of the special divi- 
dend. By reason of the provisions of 
the insurance law, the capital of the 
North Star will temporarily be $600,000, 
and it was announced that after the mer- 
ger it will be increased by transfer of 
funds from surplus. 





DOCK FIRE RATES REDUCED 





New York Fire Insurance Exchange 
Allows Cut for Risks Equipped 
With Monorail Nozzle System 
The rate making committee of the New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange passed 
a resolution Monday granting a reduc- 
tion of thirty-five cents a hundred on all 
insurance premiums covering fire risks 
on piers, wharves or docks in New York 
City that are equipped with an approved 
monorail nozzle system for fire fighting 

under che piers. 

The action of the rating committee will 
become effective at once and will result 
in a saving of thousands of dollars in in- 
surance premiums. One approved mono- 
rail nozzle for fire fighting under piers 
and docks is that manufactured by the 
Conran Standpipe Co., Inc., of No. 26 
Ferry Street, New York. 

The monorail nozzle system was ap- 
proved a year ago by the laboratories of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
Its inventor is William F. Conran who 
has patented scores of other progressive 
fire fighting equipment. The need for an 
improved type of fire protection equip- 
ment on piers was demonstrated at the 
fire on the $1,000,000 pier of the Cunard 
Line at the foot of West 14th Street, in 
the spring of 1932. It was one of the 
Chelsea docks built by the City of New 
York and was totally destroyed. The 
fire originated underneath the pier and 
spread extensively because of the in- 
ability of the fire department to effect 
quick access to the substructure. 





MEHORTERS TO START WEST 

Samuel A. Mehorter, New Jersey state 
agent for the Home of New York com- 
panies, and Mrs. Mehorter are going on 
a Western trip starting August 15. After 
spending a few days at the World’s Fair 
in Chicago they will be joined by L. H. 
Bridges, most loyal grand gander of the 
Blue Goose and also connected with the 
Home in Chicago, and Mrs. Bridges. The 
four will motor to Omaha to attend the 
Grand Nest meeting of the Blue Goose 
during the last week of this month. Mr. 
Mehorter will at this convention succeed 
Mr. Bridges as head of the Blue Goose. 





WESTERN CANADA PRESIDENT 
At the annual meeting of the West- 
ern Canada Insurance Underwriters As- 
sociation held at Minaki, Ontario, J. V. 
Nutter of Enderton, Brydges and Waugh, 
Ltd., Winnipeg, was re-elected president. 





CITY MAY SELF INSURE 

The first step toward Madison, Wis., 
carrying insurance on city buildings ex- 
cept schools was taken by the council 
finance committee on the suggestion of 
Mayor James R. Law. The committee 
approved a resolution by F. H. Kraege 
which recommends that the council ap- 
point a committee to make a survey of 
all city buildings, exclusive of schools, 
to determine the value of the property. 
The committee members will be John 
Stock, city assessor; John T. Harring- 
ton, city attorney; Walter Mabbett, act- 
ing city engineer, and Gordon E. Nelson, 
city building commissioner. Committee 
valuations will be used in determining 
the amount of insurance which should 
be carried. 





PACIFIC NATIONAL AGENTS 


The Eastern department office of the 
Pacific National Fire, which commenced 
writing business in Philadelphia a week 
ago with William A. Waters, former 
agency superintendent of the Lumber- 
men’s and the Philadelphia National, as 
manager, has announced that it expected 
to make the immediate appointment of 
the E. Jj. Freeman agency in the Drexel 
Building as Philadelphia agents. The 
appointment will be made formally as 
soon as the necessary licenses are se- 
cured. Other agency appointments are 
pending and are expected to be an- 
nounced within the next few weeks. 





TO WRITE ASS’N’S HISTORY 

President McAlister Carson of the 
North Carolina agents’ association has 
named Francis Womack of Reidsville, an 
honorary president and dean of local 
agents in North Carolina, official his- 
torian to compile a biographical history 
of the North Carolina Association of In- 
surance Agents. The association was or- 
ganized in 1897. Mr. Womack in point 
of service is one of the oldest insurance 
agents in line of continuous service in 
the United States and is a scholar and 
musician. The completed works will re- 
quire several hundred pages. 





BUYS AGENCY IN ILION, N. Y. 

Harold Walker, Ilion, N. Y., a local 
agent with offices in Ilion and Herkimer, 
has acquired the E. H. Cosman Insurance 
Agency in Ilion. The Cosman agency was 
formerly operated by A. W. Pine and 
has been in existence for twenty years. 
The Herkimer branch of the Walker 
agency will continue under the manage- 
ment of Fred C. Crocker. 


PLANS OF N. Y. C. POND 





Outline of Programs for Coming Season 
Given; Chairmen of Committees 
Announced 


Most Loyal Gander Clarence Axmar 
of the New York City Pond of the Blue 
Goose last week appointed the following 
chairmen of the standing committees for 
the coming twelve months: entertain- 
ment, Edward W. Dart; membership, 
Thomas B. Donaldson; ritual, W. E, 
Mallalieu; greetings, Samuel A. Me- 
horter; visiting, E. A. Ryan; memorial, 
Carroll L. DeWitt; insurance, George H, 
Holden; fellowship fund, Frederick Ack- 
ermann; finance, Richard Monahan; in- 
itiation, William Stedler, and publicity, 
Edwin N. Eager. 

Five meetings have been scheduled, to 
come in the following months: Septem- 
ber, November, January, April and June, 
The first meeting is slated for the third 
week in September and will be in honor 
of Gander Mehorter’s elevation to the 
post of most loyal grand gander of the 
Blue Goose. Heads and other officers 
of the Empire State, Chesapeake, Penn 
and New England Ponds will be invited 
to this meeting. 

The second meeting will be designated 
as charter member night and all the old- 
timers are to be guests of the pond. The 
first meeting of 1935 will have as one of 
its main features a press reel showing 
from start to finish the preparation of 
one of the big daily newspapers. Several 
newspaper men will be invited to address 
the pond. In April it is expected that 
there will be discussion with respect to 
the 1935 grand nest meeting, which may 
be held in Atlantic City. 





Knickerbocker Names 
Jersey City Gen’l Agent 
The Mets-Bloodgood. Agency, Inc., of 
Jersey City has been appointed general 
agent of the Knickerbocker, a member 
of the Corroon & Reynolds group of 
companies, for Hudson and Bergen coun- 
ties. The members of this }gency in- 
clude James A. Mets, George . Blood- 
good and Fred L. Bloodgood, a¥ of whom 
are officers also of the Pavonia Fire of 
Jersey City. Mr. Mets is president of 
the Pavonia. 





LARGE BUFFALO FIRE LOSS 

Revised estimates made following the 
fire which destroyed the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad warehouse on the Buffalo, 
N. Y., waterfront last Sunday evening 
placed the total loss in the blaze at 
$950,000. The railroad property was de- 
stroyed with loss of $500,000, while auto- 
mobiles in transit by the Nicholson Uni- 
versal Steamship Co. added $400,000 more 
to the damage, 393 cars being destroyed. 
Minor losses to other property added 
$50,000 to the total. Underwriters said 
the loss would be the greatest Buffalo 
has experienced in recent years. 





HOBOKEN GETS STECHER CUP 


Gilbert E. Stecher, well-known New 


Jersey fieldman of the Commercial 
Union, last week presented to Fire Chief 
John J. Gilday of Hoboken the Stecher 
Cup, awarded for reducing fire losses in 
Hoboken. Gilday, having thrice won the 
trophy, acquires permanent possession. 
The contest is carried on under the aus- 
pices of the Hudson County Safety 
Council and Mr. Stecher is chairman of 
the council’s fire prevention committee. 
Harvey B. Nelson, head of the Nelson & 
Ward Co. of Jersey City and a promi- 
nent local agent, is chairman of the cup 
committee and donor of a new trophy. 


GENERAL, SEATTLE, PROMOTIONS 

Four officers of the General of Amer- 
ica, with headquarters in Seattle, were 
promoted recently. Ralph H. Baldwin 
and Felix F. Kurtz have been elected 
vice-presidents; L. E. Crowe, auditor, has 
become secretary, and Donald D. Bower, 
assistant auditor, now has the title of 
auditor. Mr. Kurtz is in charge of fire 
underwriting and Mr. Baldwin has been 
in charge of investments since 1927. 
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Whether they travel 
much or not - almost 
everyone with personal 
effects of value needs 
the protection of an 
America Fore All 


Risks Personal Effects 
Policy. 


a 
The AMERICA FORE GROUP |B a| of Insurance Companies 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 3é NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
AMERICAN EAGLE FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY er = MARYLAND INSURANCE COMPANY OF DELAWARE 
FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY = = THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


~ ERNEST STUR Chairmen of the Boords 
First AMERICAN FirRE INSURANCE COMPANY | j BERNARD M CULVER Preeden 


Eighty Maiden Lane, |e mame) New York,NY. 
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Describes I. U. B. Activities 


(Continued from Page 1) 


haps fictitious locations for the purpose 
of bringing the individual risks within 
requirements of the Board” the writer 
says: 

“All companies licensed in New York 
are required to report their general cover 
and multiple location premiums and 
losses countrywide to the New York 
State Insurance Department. The 1933 
figures are not available, but in 1932 all 
the companies which reported to the 
New York Department, some two hun- 
dred in number, wrote, all over the 
United States, according to their sworn 
statements, the glorious amount of $4,- 
591,030 in general cover and multiple lo- 
cation premiums at a loss ratio of 55.8% 
and at an average rate of 46.2%. Some 
two hundred companies ‘running wild’ 
and ‘accepting business of practically any 
class’ succeeded in getting all of 1% of 
the total business in four and one-half 
years (about $20,000 each).” 

In commenting upon the average cost 
of handling large general covers: the 
writer of the letter says: 

“Our own companies’ average expense 
ratio for I.U.B. business, including com- 
missions, office expense, field expense, 
taxes, assessments and all chargeable 
items was exactly 6.08% less than that 
of our business as a whole.” 


Comparison of Rates 


The writer also comments on a state- 
ment made in the American Agency Bul- 
letin that the total credit from actual 
average specific tariff rates is in most 
states 30%. The writer says: 

“The maximum credit in any state on 
any contract is 30% from the 80% tariff. 
Let’s see, for example, how that works 
out on the contents of a fireproof build- 
ing rated at 50c without coinsurance in 
a western state, class 1 to 8 town. There 
is a credit in the tariff of 45% for the 
80% clause, making the 80% rate .275. 
Thirty per cent off this in an I.U.B. rate 
produces .1925. A specific policy is en- 
titled to 50% off the flat rate for the 
90% clause. No credit for the 100% is 
quoted for specific policies, but let us 
assume it is 55% (as against 50% for the 
90% clause). That would make the spe- 


cific 100% rate .225. The maximum I.U.B. 
credit, therefore, is not 30% from tariff 
but 3%c or 14.44%, and that only in the 
exceptional case. 

“As a matter of record, the average 
reduction from actual average 100% spe- 
cific rates of all I.U.B. business has never 
exceeded 8% and in several years has 
been 4% or less. 

The Schenley Loss 


“Your contributor lays such stress on 
the ‘abuses’ in getting value reports in. 
He quotes a recent large loss to sub- 
stantiate his statement, obviously the 
Schenley Products whiskey fire. 

“Suppose we examine the practice. 
When an I.U.B. policy is written by a 
company the daily report is sent through 
the I.U.B. for stamping as in most ter- 
ritories specific policies are sent to the 
stamping office. All reports of value also 
go to the IJ.U.B. for stamping, just as 
the daily does. If, for example, the form 
calls for reports to be filed on the fif- 
teenth of the month and the I.U.B. fails 
to get them by the first day of the next 
month, notice is sent to the company 
asking for the report. If the reports 
become thirty days overdue the line is 
placed in violation. The violation tag 
must be cleared up just as any other 
violation must be, whether on a specific 
policy or on a general cover, or the com- 
pany is cited before the grievance com- 
mittee. 

“The Schenley forms were incomplete 
in some cases as to the number of days 
permitted for reporting, for the very 
good and obvious reason that it had been 
impossible for the assured to determine 
the valuation basis for $22,000,000 worth 
of whiskey, some of which was irreplace- 
able, some to be used for blending and 
some new whiskey for storage and sale 
in years to come. The matter was 
under negotiation at the time of loss 
and your contributor’s statement that 
the reports had not been called for is 
incorrect. ~ 

“Incidentally, the rate on the Schenley 
line was the actual average of the 100% 
coinsurance rates with no further credit. 

“Your contributor confuses the advan- 
tages of general cover contracts to the 
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Fire Reinsurance ‘Treaties 


Baltic Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company (NewJersey) 


18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 
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public with the advantages to the insur- 
ance business of an organization regulat- 
ing them as does the I.U.B. 


Advantages to Assured 


“Let me give you what I see as the 
advantages to the assured of a general 
cover contract. 

“1, A single policy for all except his 
own manufacturing locations. 

“2. Automatic coverage for fluctuating 
values and new locations. 

“3. No short rate penalties. 

“4. One original premium payment and 
one readjustment instead of many 
throughout the country. 

“5S. No danger of non-concurrencies. 

“6. A form designed to insure honest 
men liberally, free from technicalities. 

“7. Advice from a recognized, nation- 
ally operating firm of certified public ac- 
countants on proper valuations for insur- 
ance purposes. 


Why I1.U.B. Is Necessary 


“The advantages, and in fact the ne- 
cessities for a regulatory body such as 
the I.U.B. are at least in part: 

“1, An equal chance for any agent or 
broker from the smallest to the largest to 
compete for the business. 

“2. A check up on the writing of busi- 
ness which crosses state lines and rat- 
ing jurisdictions for which there is no 
other method of checking. 

“3. A check up on monthly reports of 
value as well as daily reports. 

“4. The regulation of commissions to 
prevent the powerful broker getting 
more than the smaller agent. 

“S. A tremendous saving in expense in 
arriving at average rates through co-op- 
erative effort on behalf of all. 

‘6. A method of legally reconciling 
procedure in various rating jurisdictions 








to assume. 
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of Zondon, England 


A fine old English Company of high character and 
standing. It is one of the largest Companies of Great 
Britain doing business in the United States and writes 
all the hazards a Fire Insurance Company is permitted 
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with widely varying rules. 

“7. A co-operative source of statistics 
and information for underwriting guid- 
ance. 

“8. A weapon to compete with non- 
agency non-affiliated and non-admitted 
companies in a class on which they haye 
specialized for years. 

“In general, the only method by which 
law-abiding self-respecting companies 
can write a large and profitable class of 
business for the country’s best assureds. 

“We have today counted the LU.B. 
policies in our general cover department 
We find 374 of them. Of these 301 o1 
80.2% were placed with us by agents 
not brokers. Among these agents we 
find at least two very high in National 
Association circles and the majority of 
them are association members.” ; 





Schumm General Agent 
For the New York Fire 


A. H. F. Schumm, vice-president of the 
Sussex Fire until control of the company 
was acquired recently by Corroon & 
Reynolds, Inc., has been appointed gen- 
eral agent for New Jersey for the New 
York Fire Insurance Co., a member of 
the Corroon & Reynolds group. His 
headquarters are in Newark. Mr. 
Schumm has been in insurance since 
1905, serving with the Phoenix Assur- 
ance, Caledonian and Sussex. He was 
assistant United States manager of the 
Caledonian and vice-president of the 
Caledonian-American prior to joining the 
Sussex in July, 1928. 





JUDGMENT CREDITOR CASE 

The Pennsylvania Supreme Court, 
First National Bank of Glen Campbell 
v. Burnside National Bank, 172 Atl. 641, 
holds that a judgment debtor may in- 
sure his property against fire and make 
the policies payable only to his junior 
judgment creditor and not to his senior 
judgment creditor. The junior judgment 
creditor will in such a case be entitled 
to the proceeds of the policies in pref- 
erence to the senior judgment creditor 
who has levied an attachment execution 
on such proceeds. 





CAN DEDUCT DEPRECIATION 

An insurer, which, by agreement with 
co-insurer and insured, fixed the _per- 
centage of depreciation in value of prop- 
try insured from date of policy to date 
of total fire loss, was held by the Court of 
Appeals recently entitled under the “Val- 
ued Policy” statute to deduct its pro 
rata share of depreciation from the face 
value of its policy in paying the loss. 
The appellate court decision reversed 
judgment of Kenton Circuit Court, which 
had held otherwise in granting D. D. 
Mullins judgment from the La Fayette 
Fire of New Orleans. 


BUYS UP-STATE AGENCY 

J. Russell Stickney, formerly with the 
Buffalo, N. Y., agency of the Merchants’ 
Mutual, has purchased the insurance 
agency in Canandaigua, N. Y., operated 
for the past fourteen years by Milton 
O. Evans of the latter place. Mr. Evans 
will continue as a sub-agent under Mr. 
Stickney’s ownership. 








ROSE & BAIA GET SUSSEX 

Corroon & Reynolds, Inc., as managers 
for the Sussex Fire, have appointed Rose 
& Baia, Inc., as New York metropolitan 
district agents for the company. The 
Sussex fills the place in the agency left 
vacant by the retirement of the Import- 
ers & Exporters. 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 












One of the great joys I experience 
these years of my life is revisiting old 
friends among agents whom I have not 
had a chance to see for a long period. 
Recently, while at Binghamton, N. Y., 
I made up my mind to run to Elmira, 
N. Y., to visit my old friend, J. B. Coy- 
kendall, agent for the Germania- National 
Liberty for over forty-five years. I did 
business with him personally for over 
twenty-seven years—National Liberty, 
1894 to 1920, Fuso 1922 and 1923. I felt 
that morning that if I did not see him 
then, I might not ever see him again. 
We get those hunches once in a while, 
as we grow along, and sometimes feel 
that we ought to see an old friend be- 
fore either of us passes on. 

Coykendall has had a very long experi- 
ence in the business, and is a good old- 
time underwriter. He always made money 
for us in a town which for years did 
not have a good reputation as a money 
maker for companies. Samuel Clemens 
(Mark Twain) lived at Elmira during 
Coykendall’s young manhood, and Jake 
can tell interesting stories about that 
great genius and what were thought his 
“idiosyncrasies” by his unappreciative 
“staid” townsmen who were shocked by 
his virile humor and antics put into play 
in his daily contact with them. It is 
the old story of the “immortal” being 
thought “queer” by his less intelligent 
contemporaries. Jake ‘Coykendall tells 
me he often played pool with Mr. Clem- 
ens and had great times listening to 
him in his drolleries. I envy him his 
experience. 

Jake was of the Spencerian school of 
penmanship and still, at 68, writes beau- 
tifully and steadily in his old way. As 
an avocation, he was for years very much 
interested in physical culture, and still 
retains his interest, and has preserved 
his health and fine physique through the 
years by this hobby. He was also a 
very good swimmer, and that gave us a 
common ground to walk on. He used to 
swim across Keuka Lake at Gibson’s fre- 
quently, just about the years I did most 
of my long distance swimming. 

Earlier during his insurance career he 
did a lot of adjusting and also per diem 
special agency work for companies At 
one time he had to make a decision as 
to whether he would be a local agent or 
a company man, and he wisely decided 
to devote his entire time to building up 
his local agency. His son, Wallis (Wal- 
lus being his mother’s family name), 
whom I knew as a baby in 1894, is now 
associated with his father in the busi- 
ness; a fine young man ably following 
his father’s footsteps. I will always re- 
member my recent visit there with a 
great deal of pleasure. 

a « 


Self-Service in Hotel Rooms 

At Middletown, N. Y., at dinner, A. R. 
Deming, prominent insurance man and 
great lover of flowers and trees, told me 
of an experience he had while ‘traveling 
in Aroostook County, Maine. He landed 
one evening in a backwoods town and 
was directed to a two story building, with 
mercantile occupancy on the first floor 
and hotel above. He walked up stairs 
and there was nobody in sight. He sat 
reading for two or three hours and no- 
body came. At about eleven p. m. a 
man walked in and remarked that it was 
late, and why. didn’t he go to bed. 
Mr. Deming said he had been looking 


stranger said he was only a guest him- 
self, but volunteered to show him a room. 
When Mr. Deming woke in the morn- 
ing the proprietor showed up and tried 
to explain why he hadn’t been around to 
receive and room his guests. “You see 
my wife and I were tired and we went to 
bed at ten. Sorry.” Mr. Deming dryly 
remarked to me that as an example of 
a host welcoming his guest this took the 
cake. 
* 28 
“Hornbostel Service!” 

Recently I asked a local agent of 
Watertown, N. Y., Francis Joynt, to meet 
me at the Hotel Woodruff, Watertown, 
N. Y., early in the morning, by appoint- 
ment made the night before. He had 
been out of town that evening and re- 
turned early in the morning to his home, 
where he was informed that I was wait- 
ing for him at the hotel. He came 
promptly but commented on the fact that 
he had not had time to shave, so I im- 
mediately offered him a new razor blade 
in my Gillette, a clean shaving brush and 
all the conveniences of my hotel bath 
room, which he thankfully admitted was 
“some service, and unusual.” 

“No, not unusual, only usual Firemen’s 
service” was my reply, “not only to 
agents of ours, as you and your father 
were, but also to ex-agents, as you are, 
having left us and to continue if you 
rejoin us.” The salesman in me simply 
couldn’t withstand the temptation to add 
this last diplomatic touch, which I thirk 
pretty good, even if I do say it myself 
of myself. 





SUMNER BALLARD RETURNS 


Sumner Ballard, president of the In- 
ternational, returned to New York last 
week on the Conte di Savoia from his 
trip to Europe. He was away since 
the latter part of May. 





INCORPORATE IN NEW JERSEY 


Among insurance firms incorporated in 
New Jersey recently are M. P. Treshman 
& Co., Jersey City; The Hamilton In- 
vestment Co. of Paterson; The Perami 
Co. of Elizabeth, and the National Ad- 
justment Corp. of Jersey City. 








ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE (1720) 
FIRE and MARINE LINES 


PROVIDENT FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
FIRE LINES 


CAR & GENERAL INS. CORP., LTD. 
CASUALTY LINES 


111 John Street, New York 














Oo. J. PRIOR, PRESIDENT 





INCORPORATED 1868 


The Standard Fire Insurance Co. 
oF NEW JERSEY 


TRENTON, N. J. 


R. J. CAREY, SECRETARY 





Spain Now Welcomes 
Lloyd’s in Emergency 


ECHO OF POLITICAL SITUATION 





Stock Companies Refuse to Continue 
Fire and Riot Risk for Barcelona 
Street Car Corporation 





Lloyd’s London, so far prevented from 
writing in Spain, will now be partially 
admitted if these underwriters desire to 
come in. 

The Street Car Corp. of Barcelona, 
Spain (compafiia de Tranvias) is faced 
with a grave dilemma. The fire and riot 
risk on its rolling stock is insured in 
large foreign admitted companies, as 
well as the larger domestic companies 
which have, in view of the unsettled po- 
litical conditions in Barcelona, declined 
to continue on the risk. Such foreign 
companies are the Guardian, London; 
Nationale, Paris; Assurances Generales, 
Paris; Norwich Union, and Northern 
England. 

Of the large domestic companies the 
Fenix Espafiol, Mutua General, Cova- 
donga, Catalana and others are inter- 
ested. 

The Street Car Corp. is now faced 
with the condition that the remaining 
companies are not strong enough to 
underwrite this risk and that a large part 
of it will remain uncovered unless a way 
out is found. Under the law of July 18, 
1931, Lloyd’s of London are not per- 
mitted to write business in Spain. The 
corporation has applied for relief to the 
Minister of Labor, in whose department 





Riot Soliciting Letter 


The Camden Fire Insurance Associa- 
tion has sent to its agency force sample 
letters for soliciting of Explosion, Riot 
and Civil Commotion. The opening let- 
ter in the campaign follows: 

Letter No. 1 
To a Retail Business Man 
Dear Sir: 

If a gasoline tank across the street 
explodes and blows in your windows or 
damages your store and stock, who will 
pay the loss? 

If a strike occurs and your place is 
picketed—the pickets start an agitation 
and a riot ensues during which your 
property is damaged, who pays? 

If the strikers set fire to your build- 
ing during a riot are you protected? 

The correct answers to those ques- 
tions will bring forcibly to your atten- 
ion the need for Explosion, Riot and 
Civil Commotion Insurance. Unless you 


for someone to show him his room. The have this vitally necessary form of poli- 


cy the above questions can all be an- 
swered in a way that will cause you the 
most loss. 

During a riot fire insurance is voided. 

External explosions are never covered 
by the standard fire insurance policy. 

Civil Commotion by strikers, criminals 
or the forces of law and order, causing 
destruction of property whether fire is 
present or not, are not covered under 
the Standard fire policy. 

Explosion, Riot and Civil Commotion 
Insurance provides protection against 
these hazards. It is very inexpensive. 
Your store and stock can be protected 
for $00.00 a hundred, unless a strike is 
in progress in your establishment, in 
which case the rate is tripled. 

Protectively yours, 
Insurance Advisors. 
(10 days after sending this letter make 
a personal call and get the business.) 
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this question belongs, who in turn has 
negotiated with the Union for Insur- 
ance (National Board) for the admit- 
tance of a bid from Lloyd’s London for 
this emergency only and the board has 
agreed to yield this point. It remains 
now to be seen how Lloyd’s will react. 





Committee Named to 
Study Courtesy Policies 


Twelve prominent insurance men have 
been appointed on a special committee 
of the New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change to study the subject of issuing 
courtesy policies. Under a rule adopted 
recently the writing of courtesy policies 
is limited until October 10 to not more 
than 25% in new agencies and to the 
average percentage of the first seven 
months of the year in agencies already 
appointed. The committee includes: 

William H. Koop, Great American, 
chairman; Bernard M. Culver, Continen- 
tal; George F. Kern, Fuller & Kern; 
Wilfred Kurth, Home; C. V. Meserole, 
Pacific Fire; A. C. Noble, Merchants 
Fire Assurance; Sydney T. Perrin, presi- 
dent of the Exchange; W. J. Reynolds, 
Corroon & Reynolds, Inc. ; J. W. Russell, 
Aetna (Fire); C. F. Shalicross, North 
British & Mercantile ; A. J. Smith, Zweig, 
Smith & Co., C. W. Sparks, and R. M. 
Bissell, Hartford Fire. 


HEADS NEWARK DETECTIVES 

Police Captain John Haller of New- 
ark, assigned to command of the detec- 
tive bureau, is highly regarded by insur- 
ance men because of his fine record in 
catching auto thieves. As captain he 
commanded the auto theft squad and 
gained fame for the large number of 
recoveries as well as arrests. He advo- 
cated the installation of a police radio 
system for the capture of auto thieves. 








R. K. EVERDEL’S NEW POST 

Rupert K. Everdel, Philadelphia, who 
was special agent for the Sussex Fire, 
has been appointed special agent for the 
American Home to cover Pennsylvania, 
Delaware and Maryland. 
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- ee Q x. COMPANIES 


AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
oF New YorK 


Organized 1918 Capital, $1,000,000.00 


GLose & REPUBLIC INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1862 Capital, $1,000,000.00 


KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF New YorK 


Organized 1913 Capital, $1,000,000.00 


MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Newark, N. J. Chartered 1849 Capital, $1,000,000.00 


New YorkK Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 
Incorporated 1832 Capital, $1,000,000.00 


Sussex Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. 


Organized 1928 Capital $1,000,000.00 


Are friendly, agency minded. 


That is, they realize and appre- 
ciate how much the producer 
has contributed to the upbuild- 
ing of fire insurance. 


That’s why they keep in mind 
the agent’s problems and assist 
him by prompt, efficient cooper- 
ation in his problems of produc- 
tion, also in settlement of claims. 


Ask an agent who represents a 
C.& R. company how he likes 
it, and you will learn why the 
expression “C. & R.” is increas- 
ing in popularity. 


CORROON @ REYNOLDS 


Incorporated 


INsURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


92 William Street 


Manager 


New York, N. Y. 
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Education Work Is 
Gaining in New York 


STATEMENT OF EDW. R. HARDY 





Library of New York Society Reached 
Its Highest Mark of Service This 
Year; Over 9,200 Readers 





The current issue of the “News Letter,” 
issued by the Insurance Society of New 
York, contains in full the report of Sec- 
retary Edward R. Hardy made at the re- 
cent annual meeting of the Society in 
New York. His statement with reference 
to the educational courses for 1933-1934 
and to the use of the library are particu- 
larly interesting and follow: herewith: 

From the point of view of numbers the 
educational courses reached a high point 
this past year. Whether the final re- 


sults by the examinations will be in pro- 
portion to the increased numbers, is 





Blank & Stoller 
EDWARD R. HARDY 


something which at this time cannot be 
stated, since the examination records are 
not yet complete. There is available now 
the record of the number of students 
in each class, the number of lectures 
given, the number of lecturers, the num- 
ber of students who sat for examina- 
tions, and the percentage of attendance 
at the lectures. 

The Society was fortunate, as in past 
years, in having more than one hundred 
persons contribute of their time and tal- 
ent to the preparation and delivery of 
lectures. In the surety branch the lec- 
tures were given by one person; there 
is no doubt that, from an educational 
standpoint, this is the best way to have 
the courses given so far as it is possible 
to do so. The plan is capable of being 
extended to a far greater degree than 
has been done by the Society up to the 
present time. The Society was able to 
use this plan in the case of life I and to 
quite an extent in Part II of ocean ma- 
rine and Part I of casualty. In all of 
the other courses most of the lecturers 
spoke only once, or two or three times 
at the most. 

Inland Marine Course 

This year the new venture was the 
course on inland marine insurance. The 
enrollment in the class was 107 and 18 





Hardy Back from Europe 

Mr. Hardy returned to New York 
on Monday aboard the Pennland from 
his trip to Europe. While in England 
he attended the annual meeting of 
the Chartered Insurance Institute and 
was present also at the ceremonies 
marking the dedication of the new 
and imposing C. I. I. building in Lon- 
don, at which King George and Queen 
Mary were guests of honor. Each 
year the C. I. I. issues a valuable 
volume of more than 500 pages, called 
the “Journal of the Chartered Insur- 
ance Institute” and in the latest edi- 
tion Mr. Hardy has a twenty page 
article on “The Opportunities for Ed- 
ucation in the Field of Insurance in 
the United States.” In this article he 
discusses the insurance educational 
facilities in this country. One para- 
graph with reference to the Insurance 
Institute of America follows: 

“It is clear that the opportunities 
for education in the subject of insur- 
ance in the United States are very 
extensive and in their various forms 
are of benefit to many. It may be 
stated that the relation of the Insti- 
tute to the other organizations which 
offer such instruction is one of in- 
creasing moment, and those most 
closely in touch with the movement 
foresee a_ steadily increasing influ- 
ence.” 











lectures were delivered by 17 lecturers. 
The percentage of attendance was 78; 
in other words, out of four persons who 
enrolled, three attended throughout the 
course. This course was a new field, 
since no attempt had ever been made 
before to give a series of lectures on in- 
land marine insurance, designed primar- 
ily to be educational. The popular in- 
terest which was shown in the course 
was very gratifying. The course, which 
is to be repeated next year, has been 
carefully reconsidered by the able com- 
mittee in charge and as a result it has 
been considerably improved. 

Another venture was not a stated edu- 
cational course such as the Society 
usually gives, but was a course of ten 
lectures, followed by an examination, in 
business English. The interest in this 
course was so great that it was given 
twice, the enrollment exceeding 150 for 
each division. 

One other course should have special 
mention and that is the course for brok- 
ers and prospective brokers. That was 
given for the second time this year and 
met with a great deal of favor. The 
committee in charge were not altogether 
satisfied with the results attained during 
the two years this course has been given 
and are now actively at work on a plan 
to make it a two-year course, the first 
year being preliminary, so to speak, and 
the second year, advanced. It must al- 
ways be borne in mind that a new course 
requires time for its proper development, 
especially in relation to the other 
courses. In these days when the need 
of the insurance man has passed beyond 
the knowledge of a single branch of a 
part of a branch, too much stress cannot 
be laid upon the coordination of all the 
insurance courses for the purpose of 
emphasizing their intimate connection. 

The statistics, which have been made 
as complete as possible, are as below: 

The Library 

The library reached its highest mark 

of service this past year and in doing 
(Continued on Page 26) 





No. of Sat No. of No. of 

Course Students For Exams Lectures’ Lecturers 
Brokers and Prospective Brokers.............eeeeee0% 50 17 21 12 
th eta ce ee geen coped tench ekhaeecnanwaeKaawe 91 60 21 7 
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NATIONAL UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
June 30, 1934 
ASSETS 

"Bonds ............0..0000eeee2+-$ 6,491,137.28 
ee 
PE htthitiircmnsinmn Se 
799,798.01 
60,000.00 
1,042,366.76 


First Mortgage Loans............... 
Perr 


Cash 


Premiums in Course of Collection Not 
Over 90 Days Due.............. 


Accrued Interest .................. 


Other Ledger Assets.......... 


1,146,761.41 
134,672.30 
65,946.12 





$13,771,689.71 


*Valuations on basis approved by National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners. 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Losses.................$ 873,773.39 
6,221,809.95 
103,366.91 
213,864.21 


546,058.79 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums. .... . 
TY BR ioc erndineuvens 
*Contingency Reserve ............... 
Reserve for Other Liabilities......... 
Capital ..............$1,100,000.00 
Surplus .............. 4,712,816.46 





Surplus to Policyholders ......... 5,812,816.46 





$13,771,689.71 


*Contingency Reserve representing difference between values carried in assets 
and actual June 30, 1934 Market quotations on all Bonds and Stocks owned. 





Home Office: 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
New York Office 


85 Maiden Lane 


San Francisco Office 
340 Pine Street 





A GOOD AGENCY COMPANY 
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CAN’T RECOVER FOR JOY RIDE 





Automobile Was Wrecked by Garage At- 
tendant; No Liability Under 
Theft Policy 
The fact that an automobile has been 
“borrowed” for a joy ride and wrecked 
does not create a loss payable under an 
automobile theft policy, it has been held 
by the Minnesota. Supreme Court. The 
insured car in this case was kept ina 
carage and was taken out one night by 
the only man in attendance at the time. 
Evidence showed that, as the jury de- 
cided, the attendant and two other men 
went out to take a drive for some pur- 
pose and then return the car to the 

7 ye. 

come hours later the attendant ap- 
peared at a police station several miles 
from the garage and reported that he had 
been kidnaped by two men in a car who 
had wrecked the car at a bridge, and 
he took the officer to the wrecked car. 

The Minnesota Supreme Court held, 
Rovero vs. Hudson Ins. Co. of New York, 
255 N.W. 93, that the jury was justified 
in disregarding the garage attendant’s 
statement to the police officer, and in 
finding that the car had been taken out 
by the attendant and the two other men 
for a short ride of some kind, without 
intent to steal it or to permanentlly de- 
prive the owner of the car. 

It appears to be the general rule, the 
court said, that under a policy insuring 
against theft, there will be no recovery 
unless it is shown that the wrongdoer, 
at the time of the taking, had the crimi- 
nal intent to steal it, that is, to perma- 
nently deprive the owner of his property. 
The taking of the car for a joy ride, with 
intent to return it in a brief time, is not 
a sufficient showing of a theft thereof. 


Boston and Old Colony 
Show Strong Statements 


The Boston and Old Colony compa- 
nies of Boston have issued their finan- 
cial statements as of June 30, showing 
both companies to be in exceptionally 
strong positions. The Boston has assets 
of $20,910,426, capital of $3,000,000 and 
net surplus of $10,101,194 based on ac- 
tual market values of June 30. Surplus 
increased more than $1,850,000. The un- 
earned premium reserve totals $4,269,829, 
a slight gain for six months. The con- 
tingency reserve amounts’ to only 
$602,220. 

The Old Colony, with assets of $8,209,- 
279 has net surplus of $5,000,925 and capi- 
tal of $1,000,000. The unearned premium 
reserve totals $1,423,725. Investments of 
the two companies are of high quality. 








Court Decides Against 
Second Mortgagee 


The property of one Talefano, incum- 
bered by two mortgages, was insured by 
separate policies with the Concordia Fire 
of Milwaukee, payable as the interest of 
the respective mortgagees should appear. 
The United Bond & Mortgage Co. of 
Hackensack, N. J., the second mortgagee, 
sued on its policy when the property was 
damaged by fire to the extent of $3,895. 
This sum was less than the amount of 
the first mortgage. The amount of the 
loss was paid to the first mortgagee. 

Subsequently the first mortgage was 
foreclosed, the second mortgagee being 
made a defendant in the foreclosure pro- 
ceedings. By this proceeding the second 
Mortgagee’s interest in the mortgaged 
Premises was lost, the New Jersey Court 
of Errors and Appeals held, 172 Atl. 373. 
No fact appeared from which the trial 
court could have found that the second 
mortgagee suffered any loss whatever by 
the fire, the court said. In fact, full sat- 
isfaction for that loss was made. The 
second mortgagee’s loss did not occur be- 
Cause of the fire, but because of the fore- 
Closure, the effect of which was to strip 
the second mortgagee of all interest in 
the mortgaged premises after full com- 
Pensation for the damage to the property 
had been met. 

Judgment for the insurance company 
Was affirmed by a divided court. 
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Let’s help you “fish” for business! 


( Sales-producing ideas, literature and detailed >) 
information 


—| 


regarding “Vacation Covers” 
may be had for the asking by writing 
to our Business-Building Department at 
150 William Street, New York. P 

















THE COMMONWEALTH INSURANCE CO. 
_OF NEW YORK 


NEW AUTO MANUAL SECTIONS 





1934 Edition Prepared for Convenience 
of Agents and Companies; Abridged 
Publications 
In connection with the preparation of 
the 1934 manual of the National Automo- 
bile Underwriters’ Association, a sum- 
mary of which was published last week, 
the manual has been prepared in sec- 
tions such as rule, rate and endorsement 
sections so that specia! arrangements 
thereof can be collated as the company 
or agents may desire. The sheets there- 
of are cut in the same size and with 
the same punching as the manual pub- 
lished by the National Bureau of Casu- 
alty & Surety Underwriters showing bod- 
ily injury and property damage rates and 
may be assembled therewith as compa- 
nies or agents may wish. The introduc- 
tion of a loose-leaf publication makes 
possible greater flexibility in keeping the 
manual up to date and reprints thereto 
will be issued as occasion may demand. 
In addition to the standard manuals 
described above, arrangements have been 
made whereby companies which wish so 
to do may procure, through the Record- 
ing and Statistical Corporation, which 
printed the standard manual, abridged 

publications in the following forms: 

(a) Simplified rate and premium 
pamphlet—showing rates and premiums 
in abbreviated form for all territories, 
with or without public liability and prop- 
erty damage premiums. 

(b) Abridged premium pamphlet fer 
passenger cars only, showing public lia- 
bility, property damage and comprehen- 
sive premiums, both with and without 
collision coverage; these pamphlets to be 
available according to territorial require- 
ments. 

(c) Abridged rate and premium 
pamphlet showing public liability, prop- 
erty damage and collision premiums and 
rates only for fire, theft and tornado. 
These also will be available according to 
territorial requirements. 





New Auto Rates 


(Continued from Page 16) 


York City suburban, including Qucens, 
and territory H includes New York City. 

The fire insurance rates in territory A 
are reduced approximately 20% under the 
new filing; the theft rates for territory 
A are reduced approximately 33.3%; the 
theft rates for territory B are reduced 
approximately 40% and the theft rates 
for territory D are lowered approxi- 
mately 10%. 





DONALD W. MacLEOD DIES 


Donald W. MacLeod, 51 years of age, 
who was an inspector in the survey bu- 
reau of the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters from 1912 to 1933 and for 
the last year was connected with the 
New York Fire Insurance Exchange, died 
suddenly at Rye Beach, N. Y., last week. 
Surviving are his widow, three sisters and 
two brothers. 





FINED $3,000 FOR ARSON 

Fines of $2,000 and $1,000 respectively 
were imposed recently on Julius and 
Harry Schwatz, who were convict- 
ed- of arson in connection with the 
burning of their dwelling at Stanhope, 
N. J., in April, 1933, for the purpose of 
collecting the insurance on the building. 
Judge John C. Losey in the Quarter Ses- 
sions Court at Newton suspended a state 
prison sentence of two years on Julius 
and one of a year on Harry. 





OHIO FARMERS OFFICERS HERE 

President F. H. Hawley and Vice- 
President C. D. McVay of the Ohio 
Farmers were visitors to New York City 
last week. 





HAIL LOSSES IN EUROPE 
Harvests in Chile, Jugoslavia, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Italy, Switzer- 
land and France have suffered severely 
from hail this year. . 
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Committees to Study 
Pro Rata Reduction 


FOR SINGLE LOCATION RISKS 





Rating Organization, N. Y. Exchange, 
1.U.B., Local Agents and Brokers 
Appoint Committees 

Organizations interested in the matter 
of extending pro rata reduction privi- 
leges to single location risks in New 
York have named committees to study 
the subject but no dates have been fixed 
yet for any meetings. The committees 
which have been appointed are as fol- 
lows: 

New York Fire Insurance Rating Or- 
ganization: William F. Dooley, America 
Fore group, chairman; Harold Warner, 
Royal; W. J. Reynolds, Corroon & Reyn- 
olds; O. E. Lane, Fire Association, and 
A. R. Phillips, Great American. 

New York Fire Insurance Exchange: 
A. C. Noble, Merchants Fire Assurance, 
chairman; S. T. Brown, Glens Falls; G. 
F. Kern, Fuller & Kern; F. V. Nourse, 
London Assurance, and A. H. Witthohn, 
Federal. 

Interstate Underwriters Board: John 
R. Dumont, manager; John B. Sirich, 
assistant manager; V. L. Gallagher, 
America Fore; Eugene Dunn, Crum & 
Forster, and Ivan Escott, Home. 

New York State Association of Local 
Agents: H. A. Munns, Syracuse, chair- 
man; A. C. Edwards, Sayville, L. I.; E. 
A. Paviour, Rochester; H. D. Rice, Buf- 
falo, and A. J. Smith, New York. 

The National Association of Insurance 
Brokers has appointed M. B. Dutcher of 
Frank & DuBois as chairman of its In- 
terstate Underwriters Board committee 
and he is busy completing its personnel. 
This committee is expected to represent 
the brokers’ interests in the conferences. 
The committee which will represent the 
New York State Association of Local 
Agents is its regular fire conference com- 
mittee. 

Recently the New York State Insur- 
ance Department called the attention of 
the Rating Organization to the fact that 
a discrimination apparently exists in 
favor of multiple location risks by rea- 
son of the fact that the monthly report- 
ing feature of policies covering them re- 
sults in the pro rata adjustment of the 
amount of insurance in force. An as- 
sured who has only one location in which 
the amount of merchandise fluctuates and 
who wants to reduce his insurance ac- 
cordingly when his values are down now 
must do so at short rates, which are 
higher. 

Asbury Park Told How 
It May Get Lower Rates 

Asbury Park, N. J., has been given an 
indefinite time to complete changes in its 
fire department, improvements in the 
water supply system and a strengthened 
building code before the Schedule Rating 
Office and the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters recommend a lower rate. 
A report made six weeks ago at the 
request of City Manager Carl H. Bisch- 
off to learn whether the city’s insurance 
rating could be improved, resulted in fif- 
teen changes being ordered before the 
advancement could be granted. The re- 
port was released yesterday by Mr. 
Bischoff. 

The water supply system is criticized 
because “from a fire protection stand- 
point the Asbury Park supply works are 
of inadequate capacity and subject to 
serious interruption of operation.” 


GREAT EASTERN DIVIDEND 

Directors of the Great Eastern Fire of 
White Plains, N. Y., recently declared 
a dividend of thirty cents a share, pay- 
able September 1 to stockholders of rec- 
ord August 21. The company also paid 
a dividend in March so stockholders will 
receive 6% on the par value this year. 
During the first six months of this year 
the net surplus of the company increased 
From $262,635 to $319,150. 
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SUBSTANTIAL 
past performance 
progressive management 
and demonstrated 
service are factors 
which commend the 
NORWICH UNION 


to successful agents 





NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 
HART DARLINGTON, President 


EAGLE FIRE COMPANY 


of New York 


Incorporated 1806 
HART DARLINGTON, Manager 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


The Oldest New York Insurance Company 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


HART DARLINGTON, Chairman of the Board 
H. L. CALLANAN, President and General Manager 


In NORWICH UNION there is strength 
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TO TALK ON DIRECT MAIL 





D. G. Forman of Texas to Speak on 
National Ass’n Meeting; Other 
Speakers Are Announced 

At the meeting of state association of. 
ficers during the convention of the Na. 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
at Grand Rapids, Mich., during the week 
of September 17, three subjects of inter- 
est will be discussed by men who haye 
had practical experience with the mat- 
ters with which they will deal in ten 
or fifteen minute addresses. 

“Solicitation of Members by Direct 
Mail” will be the topic of D. G. Fore- 
man, secretary of the Texas Association. 
Mr. Foreman plans to have a display of 
the mail material used in his state, start- 
ing with the first mail that was sent out 
on August 1, one month before the be- 
ginning of the fiscal year, and then fol- 
lowing with the others, explaining the 
purpose and the results. 

Frank C. Colridge, executive secretary 
of the California Association, will talk 
on “Regional Meetings.” He has found 
regional meetings to be one of the most 
beneficial activities of the state associa- 
tion from an organization standpoint and 
attributes much of the success in keep- 
ing alive the interest of members to dis- 
trict gatherings. 

“State Association Legislative Com- 
mittee Work” will be discussed by Payne 
H. Midyette, president of the Florida 
Association. This has been an outstand- 
ing activity of the Florida agents. 





Hardy Report 
(Continued from Page 24) 


so it probably reached the maximum 
service that can be rendered by the li- 
brarian and the assistant. Any further 
development or even a continuance of the 
demand of last year will make it neces- 
sary to add a person to the staff. Many 
are convinced that this would be advis- 
able any way because the third person, 
being a clerk so to speak, could handle 
a large amount of the detail and release 
the librarian for the larger problems 
which are assuming greater importance 
as the library continues to grow. The 
statistics for the past year compared 
with the year previous tell the story of 
increased use and a steady growth. It 
ought to be a matter of supreme satis- 
faction to the members of the Society 
that the library has attained so promi- 
nent a position in its field. If it were 
possible to record the questions which 
are asked, it would astonish the mem- 
bers to learn of their range and variety. 
Those of us who remember back to 
the beginning of the library with its few 
books and now realize that it contains 
over thirty-one thousand, cannot but 
have a feeling of the deepest satisfaction 
at its growth. It would mean a great 
deal if the library had merely collected 
that number of books and pamphlets, but 
they are only the tools which were used 
last year in taking care of over 9,000 
readers who use the library. Every mem- 
ber of the Society may take a distinct 
pride in this achievement. 
The statistics are as follows: 
1932-33 1933-34 
Number of readers using the 
NN. aca c' race pana ardeg-enSta ts 8,178 9,273 
Number of reference questions 
taking more than a_ few 
minutes to look up......... 918 991 
Number of books borrowed... 6,953 8,381 
ACCESSIONS 
Number of books and pam- 
phlets in library April 30, 


Number of books and pam- 
phlets in library April 30, 
933 


I Gis crit sais oreiark: «40a oe eka 29,739 
Accessions, May 1, 1932-April 
30. 1933: 
ae eee 1,581 
a ee 328 
—— 1,909 
Accessions, May 1, 1933-April 
30, 1934: 
SA re 1,319 
RN, ap anorgaiees 390) 1,709 
MN ated ka dia oat ad sarees 30,020 31,448 
Books discarded and lost. ..... 281 139 
Number of books and pam- 
phlets in library on April 30, 
BONS otc oranteanina nine eleccuuied 29,739 vane 
Total on April 30, 1934... ... 31,309 
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History of British 
Firebug Case Written 


DR. HAROLD DEARDEN AUTHOR 








f Operations of Leopold Harris 
Sey g and Trial Told in Light and 
Readable Manner 





The case of Leopold Harris and his 
confederate firebugs is still fresh in the 
memory of London fire underwriters. 
With the exception of the trial of the 
Tichborne claimant, it was the longest 
criminal trial in the history of English 
law, and it aroused public interest alike 
by its dramatic incidents and by its rev- 
elation of a widespread conspiracy to de- 
fraud insurance offices and underwriters 
by arson conducted on an elaborate scale. 

Some idea of the scale of the opera- 
tions concerned may be gathered from 
the fact that even after it had been 
decided to limit the scope of the official 
inquiry to one selected group of fires, 
the photographs of documents and other 
material numbered nearly 1,000,000. In- 
deed, the task which “Big Bill” Crocker, 
Lloyd’s legal investigator, set himself of 
convicting this group of swindlers was 
one of absolutely unprecedented magni- 
tude as well as difficulty, and the story 
of how his net gradually closed round 
them sounded very like a Sherlock 
Holmes story on a Brobdingnagian scale 
when it was disclosed in court. 

The story was, however, only gradually 
unfolded during the lengthy trial at the 
Central Criminal Court, London, and, of 
course, not in its proper chronological 
sequence. 
hazy about the intricate details, yet in 
the gradual development of the conspir- 
acy, in the slow Nemesis which inex- 
orably descended on the gang, and in its 
final condemnation, there was unques- 
tionably alt and more than the usual 
material for a first-rate detective story, 
with the added interest of historical 
truth. 


Written in Light Vein 


Such a story has now been written by 
Dr. Harold Dearden, well known psych- 
ologist, who refrained from the melo- 
dramatic style of the “thriller” and chose 
instead to recount the case in a vein of 
humorous irony and urbane detachment 
which serves two important purposes. 
Firstly, it keeps the book light and read- 
able; secondly, it serves as a foil for 
Justice Humphreys’ stern words in pass- 
ing sentence, and so contributes to the 
effectiveness of the serious note on which 
the volume ends. 

Lawyers and insurance men might have 
been better pleased had Dr. Dearden 
chosen to give a rather more detailed 
narrative of the trial, even if the extra- 
ordinary story of the firebugs’ early ac- 
tivities had to be curtailed; but for light 
and interesting reading the presentation 
could hardly have been improved. Dr. 
Dearden was commissioned to write the 
history of the case for a London news- 
paper shortly after the trial and this 
doubtless explains the light vein in which 
he has treated his subject. 


Excellent Photographs 


The strong human and dramatic inter- 
est of the actual story is reinforced by 
excellent photographs of the chief par- 
ticipants. Harry Christopher Priest, the 
ex-marine, ex-streetcar conductor, ex- 
fireman turned firebug, whose bibulous 
garrulity first caused a breach in the 
Secretive defenses of the gang, and who 
1s Shown in his fireman’s helmet; and 
Camilio Capsoni, whose sordid quarrel 
with Leopold Harris was the chief ulti- 
mate cause of Lawyer Crocker’s success, 
appear in these pictures as surprisingly 
ordinary, very human individuals. 

Doubtless a serious and detailed record 
of the Harris conspiracy will in course 
of time be published, but it will be in- 
tended for the use of experts. For the 
general reader, however, Dr. Dearden’s 

he Fire Raisers” recounts the history 
of the case in as readable and efficient 
4 manner as could be desired. 
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Most memories are already. 


RESIGNATION ACCEPTED 
The executive committee of the Pac'fic 
Board of Fire Underwriters has accepted 
the resignation of the Pearl Assurance 
as a member. This marks the close of 
the interesting session between the Pearl 
and the board. 





NEW RICHMOND AGENCY 
Graham H. Bruce, who has been asso- 
ciated with the Richmond, Va., local 
agency of R. B. Augustine & Co. for 
the past several years, has severed his 
connection with that agency to form a 


partnership with William H. Branch, who 
has been operating an agency under his 
own name in that city for some years, 
the style of the new firm being Branch 
& Bruce. Companies in the agency are 
the London & Lancashire, Southern Fire, 
Provident Life & Accident and Standard 
Fire of New Jersey. 


FIGHTS NAME JUGGLING 
D. C. Campbell, credit manager for 
the Fidelity-Phenix Fire at the Chicago 
office, is the author of an interesting ar- 
ticle on name juggling appearing in the 
current issue of “Credit and Financial 


Management.” Mr. Campbell is leading 
a fight against the use of assumed or 
fictitious names by persons as the fraud 
danger is known by insurance companies 
and credit men to be great. 

HAID ACQUIRES NEW YACHT 

Paul L. Haid, president of the Insur- 
ance Executives’ Association and also of 
the Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bureau, 
has purchased a new yacht. Displaying 
a keen interest in yachting, he has owned 
a boat for 


years, taking cruises each 


summer. 
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ance agent’s wall or window, it is a symbol of protection—the 
Hartford itself, and the agent who represents it. Behind every 
Hartford policy is a 124 year old record of loss payments. And 
this tradition of honorable dealing gives to the Hartford agent 


the standing of a nationally known institution in his community. | 


THE HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


and 


THE HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY CoO. 
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write practically every form of insurance except life 
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MARINE & AUTOMOBILE 








William D. Winter Now 
Heads Atlantic Mutual 


ELECTED PRESIDENT TUESDAY 
J. Arthur Begardus end Percy G. Craig 
Are Vice-Presidents; Summary 
of Careers Given 


William D. Winter, widely-known au- 
thority on marine insurance, was elected 
president of the Atlantic Mutual Insur- 
ance Co. of New York at a special meet- 
ing of the trustees on Tuesday of this 
week. He succeeds the late Walter 
Wood Parsons, 


WILLIAM D. 


WINTER 


Winter served as first vice-president of 
the company since early 1930 and for 
several months has performed many of 
the duties as president due to Mr. Par- 
sons’ illness. A man of high intelligence, 
initiative, perseverance and long experi- 
ence, Mr. Winter’s election received un- 
qualified endorsement among fellow ma- 
rine underwriters in New York. 

Mr. Winter has for years been the best 
knowr of the Atlantic Mutual’s officers 


among insurance men in general due to 
his untiring efforts in the cause of in- 
surance education. For a long while he 


has maintained a keen and deep inter- 
est in promoting educational facilities for 
the younger members of the insurance 
business. From 1928 to 1930 he was 
president of the Insurance Society of 
New York and is now vice-president of 
the Insurance Institute of America, Inc., 
and chairman of its educational commit- 
tee. He is the author of a book on ma- 
rine insurance which has been widely 
used here and abroad and is frequently 
quoted in legal decisions. Mr. Winter 
has also conducted insurance courses 
here in New York City. 
President at 49 Years 
3orn in Brooklyn on May 26, 1885, Mr. 


Winter entered the employ of the At- 
lantic Mutual on July 1, 1901, at the age 
of sixteen years. He became assistant 
underwriter in April, 1909, and eight 
years later was appointed third vice- 
president. He became second vice-presi- 
dent in February, 1922, and first vice- 
president in February, 1930. Mr. Win- 
ter is only forty-nine years of age now 
but was recognized as one of the com- 


ing leaders over twenty years ago. While 
working with the Atlantic Mutual he 
studied law at the New York University 
Law School and was graduated in 1907. 

J. Arthur Bogardus was elected vice- 
president of the Atlantic Mutual Tues- 


(Continued on Page 32) 


who died recently. Mr. 
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Steps Taken to Lower 
Coffee Cargo Losses 


RIVER CRAFT IN IN POOR SHAPE 
American Underwriters Will Charge 
Higher Rates on Vessels Which 
Are Not Repaired Soon 


New York marine underwriters are 
making determined efforts to reduce 
losses on coffee shipments incurred while 
the raw coffee is being transported down 
the Magdalena River to the sea coast 
from the interior of Colombia. For some 
time there has been an unusual number 
of major casualties sustained by Magda- 
lena River steamers and barges due pri- 
marily to the fact that these vessels are 
for the most part in poor physical con- 
ditions. Some underwriters believe that 
well over 75% of these boats are today 
essentially unseaworthy. 

Due to the economic depression and 
cut-rate freight rates prevailing for this 
river traffic, the operators of these river 
craft have been unable or unwilling to 
make proper expenditures for keeping 
their boats in good condition. The Mag- 
dalena River flows fairly rapidly down to 
the Pacific Ocean and due to presence 
of submerged tree trunks, rocks, etc., the 
chances of vessels striking hard against 
some unseen object are not rare. Losses 
due to such collisions and to fires have 
caused heavy losses to the coffee cargo 
underwriters. Hull losses have amounted 
to practically nothing as most of the ves- 
sels and barges are uninsured. 

New York underwriters recently sent 
Captain Maurice Baisieux to Colombia to 
investigate conditions and make a report 
on the vessels which he found to be i 
first class condition. This report is now 
in the hands of underwriters. 

No Immediate Change in Rates 

New York underwriters do not believe 
that to promulgate a general increase in 
rates immediately will serve to elimi- 
nate the losses. Rather underwriters de- 
sire to remove the cause of the losses; 
in other words, to persuade river craft 
owners to make such repairs as are nec- 
essary. The New York marine market, 
through a special committee, has con- 
tacted the Colombian government, the 
coffee growers’ association and the ex- 
porters’ association. All have agreed to 
co-operate in this effort to improve con- 
ditions of inland transportation. There 
is no complaint with respect to the con- 
dition of the ocean-going carriers be- 
tween New York and the South Ameri- 
can seaports. 

As the first step to encourage repairs 
on Magdalena River craft, marine under- 
writers in New York announce that for 
ninety days beginning next Wednesday, 
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Relates History Of 
Liverpool Association 


WAS ORGANIZED IN 1802 
Loss by Fire in 1795 of General Meeting 
Hall Later Forced Underwriters to 


Form Own Group 


In a special Merseyside issue brought 
out by the Manchester Guardian Com- 
mercial in connection with the opening 
of the great Mersey Tunnel by King 
George, Chairman N. B. Barnes of the 
Liverpool Underwriters’ Association has 
contributed an interesting account of the 
history of that association. 

Liverpool represents the progress and 
development of the last 150 years, al- 
though long before that the port was 
well-known as a maritime center. Con- 
sequently it was natural that Liverpool 
should become an important marine in- 
surance center, and the business was in 
fact conducted there long before it was 
found necessary to establish large joint- 
stock companies to transact it. In 1750 
or thereabouts, says Mr. Barnes, Liver- 
pool is mentioned in an old publication 
as “a place where great insurance is 
transacted on as fair a footing as in any 
part of the world.” 

Founded in 1802 

The Liverpool Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion was founded in 1802, and Chairman 
Barnes recalls the interesting circum- 
stances attending its establishment. Upon 
the destruction by fire in 1795 of the 
interior of the building which up to that 
time had been used as the Town Hall 
and Public Exchange steps were taken 
by the corporation for the restoration 
and enlargement of the whole building. 
A joint application was made to the cor- 


poration at this time by merchants, un- 
derwriters and others requesting that 
provision should be made in the new 


premises for a general commercial coffee 





will continue to insure 
coffee cargoes on river boats at prevailing 
rates, with considerable attention being 
given, however, to the boats used by the 
coffee shippers. The assureds will have, 
hereafter, to provide underwriters with 
the names of river boats to be used. 
After the middle of November, when the 
ninety day period has expired, under- 
writers will charge substantial increases 
for unapproved river craft and at the end 
of six months underwriters will bar al- 
together shipments of coffee by boats not 
considered seaworthy. 

By this arrangement the New York in- 
surance market is giving owners of river 
steamers and barges time in which to ef- 
fect necessary repairs. The carriers 
which continue to keep their craft in 
poor condition will ultimately be forced 
out of the coffee carrying trade through 
refusal of underwriters in this country at 
least to provide cargo insurance at any 
rate, the risks being measured as too 
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great to be insured. 
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house after the style of Lloyd’s coffe 
house, London. 

The idea was that such a place might 
constitute a rendezvous for the entire 
commercial section of the city, where q 
record might be kept in which every mer. 
chant, on receiving authentic information, 
would enter a ship’s arrival, loss or other 
details. Although such entry could not 
be supposed general, it would convey 
some satisfaction to the parties inter- 
ested, amonge whom in particular were 
the insurance offices. It was also Sug- 
gested that tables might be placed jn 
the new building to accommodate under- 
writers so that they might handle the 
business submitted by brokers. 

Second Building Required 

The corporation, however, decided that 
the entire accommodation of a restored 
building would have to be devoted to 
municipal purposes, and it was thus left 
to the commercial men of Liverpool to 
erect an exchange worthy of the increas- 
ing greatness of the port in which ac- 
commodation for underwriters would be 
provided. 

The Parliamentary Act giving the au- 
thority sought was promoted in 1801 and 
obtained in May, 1802. The new ex- 
change was opened in 1809 and there the 
Underwriters’ Association found its head- 
quarters, staying until the buildings were 
pulled down in 1864 to give place to the 
present Exchange Buildings. On_ the 
completion of the latter the association 
entered upon the occupation of its pres- 
ent offices. 

At the meeting at which the association 
was formed John Gladstone (afterwards 
Sir John), father of Premier William 
Ewart Gladstone, occupied the chair. 

Before 1860, when the marine business 
of Liverpool first began to be _trans- 
ferred to the joint-stock offices, by which 
it is now almost exclusively pract ced in 
that city, it was the custom for marine 
insurance to be transacted by brokers, 
each acting for a list of underwriters 
whose names were authorized to sub- 
scribe to marine policies for limited 
amounts. Many, if not most, of these 
underwriters were engaged in their own 
occupations as merchants, shipowners, 
and so on, and their only part in the 
insurances to which their names were 
subscribed, or underwritten, was to pay 
or receive the balances due from time 
to time on the account, the active man- 
agement of the business being in the 
hands of the brokers, who, in those days, 
more closely resembled the underwriter 
of a modern marine office. 





JAMES W. MATTHEWS DEAD 


A Senior Member of Lloyds, 83 Years 
Old; Founded Matthews, Wright- 
son & Co. 

James Woodrow Matthews, one of the 
senior members of Lloyd’s, a Justice of 
the Peace, and a director of Matthews, 
Wrightson & Co., Ltd., died at the end 
of July at his home in Devon, age 83. 
Mr. Matthews started his career at 
Topsham, Devon, as a clerk in the office 
of one of the old sailing ship insurance 
clubs in the building in which, having 
purchased the property, he spent the last 
few years of his life. He was for many 
years with W. Lamplough & Co., insur- 
ance brokers, and was manager for them 
until, in 1901, he founded Matthews, 
Wrightson & Co., in conjunction with 
the late Harry Wrightson, M.P., and his 

brother, R. G. Wrightson. 

The firm became a private limited 
company in 1911, when Mr. Matthews 
was appointed chairman, and he held 
that position until his retirement in 1924. 
Since then he had remained a director 
of the company. He was an annual sub- 
scriber to Lloyd’s from 1901 to 1916, 
when he became an unde rwriting mem- 
ber. He underwrote marine covers in 
the syndicate of Eustace R. Pulbrook, 
one of the best-known Lloyd’s members, 


and non-marine, automobile, and em- 
ployers’ liability under the agency of 
Matthews, Wrightson & Co., Ltd. Mr. 


Matthews was one of the founders of 
the British Corporation of Insurance 
Brokers, and held several offices. 
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Bar Association to Hear 
Insurance Speeches 


CONVENTION’ IN MILWAUKEE 


Arthur T. Vanderbilt, Newark, Will Pre- 
side at Section on Insurance Law; 
Wide Variety of Subjects 


Insurance will occupy a prominent po- 
sition in the annual mecting of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, Milwaukee, August 
8, 29, 30, 31. Arthur T. Vanderbilt, 
Newark lawyer, will preside at the sec- 
tion of insurance law. The section will 
be welcomed by H. J. Mortensen, Wis- 
consin insurance commissioner, after 
which the chairman of the insurance law 
section will make his report. The balance 
of the program follows: 


Many Insurance Committees 


Report of Committee on Health and. Accident 
Insurance Law, Frank E. Spain, chairman. 

Address by Remington Rogers, Tulsa, Okla.— 
“Bogus Claimants and Malingerers.” | 

Report of Committee on Automobile Insur- 
ance Law, Howard D. Brown, chairman. 
Address by Walter S. Pope, Casualty Insur- 
ance Commissioner of Texas—‘Proposed Uni- 
form Automobile Policy.” 

Report of Committee on Casualty Insurance 
Law. Jesse A. Miller, chairman. : 
‘Address by Frederick S. Kellogg, Jersey City, 
N. J.—“Silicosis Claims a New Problem in the 
Insurance Field.” : 

Report of Special Committee on Amendments 
to Proposed Insurance Code, Walter L. Clark, 

irman. 
——. by J. Gordon Bohannan, Petersburg, 
Va—"Taxation of Premium Incomes of Fire 
Insurance Companies for the Purpose of Cre- 
ating Funds for the Relief of Injured or Dis- 
abled Members of Fire Departments and for the 
Relief of Dependents of Deceased Firemen. 


Hobbs One of the Speakers 


Report of Committee on Fidelity and Surety 
Insurance T.aw. John A, Luhn, chairman. 

Address by Hon. Clarence W. Hobbs, Former 
Insurance Commissioner of Massachusetts and 
Special Representative of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners on the Na- 
tional Council of Workmen’s Compensation In- 
surance—“Qualifying Bonds or Deposits in 
Workmen’s Compensation or Other Types of 
Insurance.” : 

Report of Committee on Fire Insurance Law, 
Lionel P. Kristeller, chairman. ‘ 

Address by Lionel P. Kristeller, Newark, 
N. J.—‘“An Analysis of the Appraisal Clause of 
the Standard Fire Insurance Policy.” 

Report of Committee on Life Insurance Law, 
Thomas B. Gay, chairman. ; 

Address by John Ferris Handy, Associate 
Counsel, Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., “Anticipatory Breach of Contract in so far 
as It Affects Life Insurance.” | 

Report of Committee on Marine Insurance 
Law, George S. Brengle, chairman. 

Rehabilitation 

Report of Committee on Qualification and 
Regulation of Insurance Companies, Howard C. 
Spencer, chairman. 

Address by Howard C. Spencer, counsel to 
the Title and Mortgage Rehabilitation Bureau 
of the New York State Insurance Department— 
“Some Legal Aspects of the Guaranteed Mort- 
gage Company Rehabilitation Program. 

Report of Committee on Unemployment In- 
surance Law, Charles Denby, Ir., chairman. 

Report of Committee on Workmen’s Com- 
pensation and Employers’ Liability Insurance 
Law, John W. Cronin, chairman. 

Address by John Henry D. Sayer. former In- 
dvstrial Accident Commissioner of New York— 
“The Realities of Workmen’s Compensation—A 
Contrast Between Theory and Practice.” 

Report of Committee on Automobile Guest 
Legislation. Harry E. Rodgers. chairman. 

Report of Committee on Federal Interpleader 
Legislation, Arthur Gray Powell, chairman. 

Address by Zechariah Chafee, Tr., Professor 
of Law, Harvard University—‘Extension of 
Federal Interpleader to all Business.” 


Accident Litigation and Dinner Speakers 


At one of the conferences the subject 
of acc‘dent litigation will be presented by 
Henry S. Drinker, Jr., Philadelphia, and 
there will be reports on this subject by 
Howard D. Bailey, Syracuse, and Clar- 
ence J. Hartley, Duluth. Arthur A. Bal- 
lantine, New York; Arthur T. Vander- 
bilt, Newark; and Crandall Melvin, Syra- 
cuse, also will discuss the subject. ¥ 

The dinner speakers will be Wesley E. 
Monk, general counsel, Massachusetts 
Mutual; and United States Senator Felix 
Hebert of Rhode Island, talking serious- 
ly; and L. Barrett Jones, Jackson, Miss., 
talking humorously. 








Federal Judge Won’t Assume 


Nat’! Surety Jurisdiction 
District Judge Bryant of the United 
States District Court, Northern District 
of New York, has refused to take juris- 
diction of the National Surety Co. for 
purposes of reorganization under Sec- 
tions 77-A and 77-B of the bankruptcy 
act, thereby upholding the position of 
Superintendent of Insurance George S. 
Van Schaick as liquidator of the com- 
pany. Various creditors had made ap- 
plication to Federal court to effect a re- 
organization under the recent amend- 
ment to the bankruptcy act but Super- 
intendent Van Schaick pointed out that 
insurance companies are specifically ex- 
empted. The court held that the Na- 
tional Surety Co. could not be consid- 
ered as changing its character while 
being administered by a court. 





Bus Line Operators Oppose 
New Insurance Bills in N. Y. 


The bills in the New York State legis- 
lature requiring insurance for every 
sightseeing, chartered or regular omni- 
bus, coverage for the larger buses to be 
up to $100,000, were opposed by a num- 
ber of speakers before the Senate Com- 
mittee on public service on Monday of 
this week. Originally the amendments 
were to apply only to sightseeing and 
chartered buses but some of the bills 
have been made to apply to all omni- 
buses. Some of the bus officials present 
claimed that there would be difficulty in 
obtaining the excess insurance coverage 
required. 

Founding of a state fund for omnibus 
insurance was suggested by a number of 
the speakers. 





G. E. BABBITT TRANSFERRED 


George E. Babbitt has been transferred 
from the boiler and machinery depart- 
ment of the Royal Indemnity to the met- 
ropolitan department in New York to 
have charge of the development and un- 
derwriting of boiler and machinery insur- 
ance. Heretofore he has been handling 
both local and countrywide business of 
this class. Mr. Babbitt has been with 
the Royal Indemnity for many years and 
has handled boiler and machinery risks 
for nearly thirty years. 


NOT TO ENTER EAST 


President M. R. Johnson of the Pacific 
Indemnity says the company is not now 
contemplating entering the East. “Un- 
doubtedly there will come a time when 
an extension of territory will be consid- 
ered, but it is not in the immediate fu- 
ture,” he said to Underwriters Report, 
San Francisco. 


INSURANCE SOCIETY COURSES 

The casualty courses to be given by 
the Insurance Society of New York 
under the Insurance Institute of Amer- 
ica will start October 2 when the Part I 
class meets at the New York Board of 
Fire Underwriters, 85 John Street. The 
sessions will be every Tuesday. Part III 
classes will meet at the same place on 
Wednesdays, beginning October 3. Both 
classes are from 5 to 6 p.m. 


MARYLAND'S NEW POLICY 

The Maryland Casualty is writing a 
new accident and health policy, called 
the E.X.D. policy, which is the same as 
the company’s Expense Accident policy, 
but has the addition of an accidental 
death benefit. The policy’ may be sold 
to women as well as men, and house- 
wives and other persons not regularly 
employed may be insured. 


ADMITTED TO KENTUCKY 


The St. Paul-Mercury Indemnity has 
been admitted to Kentucky. 
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Public Liability 

Rate Revisions Made 
CHARGES GENERALLY UPWARD 
Revised Schedules for Owners’, Land- 


lords’ and Tenants’ Risks Explained 
by National Bureau 





Revised rates for owners’, landlords’ 
and tenants’ public liability insurance 
were promulgated August 6 by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters. The new rates affect risks 
such as apartments and tenements, mer- 
cantile and office buildings, churches, 
clubs, hotels, schools and stores written 
on an area and frontage basis. They 
apply to all sections of the country with 
the exception only of apartments, tene- 
ments, boarding and rooming house risks 
in Greater New York for which rates 
were recently revised. 

Both increases and decreases are in- 
volved in the changes, and are based on 
the actual development classification ex- 
perience within each territory wherever 
the volume has been of sufficient size to 
justify basing the rates on experience in- 
dications. 

A number of new rate territories have 
been established because of the contin- 
ued departure of experience indications 
from the existing alignment of territo- 
ries. Most important of these changes 
is the breaking down of the large “re- 
mainder of country” territory into two 
groups of states. This was done in rec- 
ognition of a marked differential in rate 
level indicated by the experience. The 
result in all such instances is to bring 
individual rates more in line with local 
experience. 

In commenting on the revisions, the 
National Bureau made the following 
statement: 

“The last general rate revision on these 
risks was in 1925, although in 1932 the 
rates were revised for a small group of 
important classifications. In the past 
few years the loss experience has grown 
steadily worse as is evidenced by the 
fact that the countrywide loss ratio based 
on existing manual rates has mounted in 
five years’ time from 51%, just equal to 
the expected loss ratio, to 67% in the 
latest year for which such experience is 
available. In a number of territories the 
increase in loss costs has been much 
greater than indicated by these average 
countrywide figures, due to particularly 
adverse local claim conditions. 

“The reasons for this increase in loss 
costs are various. Probably most impor- 
tant of all is the increased claim-minded- 
ness of the general public which has pro- 
duced mounting loss costs in all other 
liability lines as well as in such lines as 
compensation insurance. This has re- 
sulted partially from the depression 
which the country has passed through, 
partially from the increased liberality of 
courts in making awards in liability cases 
and the publicity given such awards, par- 


tially from the operations of ambulance- 
chasing lawyers and unethical doctors, 
together with many less tangible causes. 
The continued concentration of popula- 
tion has produced an increased conges- 
tion in stores which has resulted in the 
multiplication of tripping and falling ac- 
cidents. This is most manifest in the 
large cities but also affects the remainder 
of state territories because the concen- 
tration of population has affected small 
cities aswell as large. 

“The ‘current revision of area and 
frontage rates is based upon experience 
covering a period of five years, during 
which period the total developed area 
exposure for the entire country amount- 
ed to more than 17,500,000,000 square feet 
and the total frontage exposure to more 
than 160,000,000 linear feet. Losses for 
the period exceed $22,000,000 correspond- 
ing to approximately 122,000 claims. In 
view of the long time elapsed since the 
last general rev'sion of rates, it is not 
surprising that the current revision pro- 
duces material changes in the rates for 
individual classifications in certain ter- 
ritories. 

“The revised manual rates have been 
so calculated as to produce a rate level 
indicated by the countrywide experience 
to be adequate for the standard limits 
portion of the business. Although the 
net effect of these changes in manual 
rates is an increase in the countrywide 
rate level, this increase is being tempered 
to a considerable extent by a substantial 
reduction in the charges for excess lim- 
its coverage. Thus the individual risk 
which carries excess limits will not re- 
ceive the full increase indicated by the 
change in manual rates.” : 

_ Concurrently with the new rates, an 
important change is announced respect- 
ing the writing of policies for a period 
of three years for owners’, landlords and 
tenants’, theater and elevator liability 
risks in the State of New York. For a 
number of years it has not been per- 
missible under the rules of the liability 
manual to write three year policies on 
any such risks located in Greater New 
York with the exception of residence, 
estate, farm, dog, golfers’, personal, 
sports, saddle animal and teachers liabil- 
ity risks. The new rule permits the 
writing of three year policies throughout 
the entire state for owners’, landlords’ 
and tenants’ risks which do not qualify 
tor experience rating or for which the 
classifications are not subject to premium 
adjustment on audit, and also for theater 
and elevator risks, 

_A rate discount of 10% for such poli- 
cles is permitted if the entire three year 
premium is paid in advance and a dis- 
count of 5% is permitted if premium pay- 
ment is made on a 50-30-20 basis. The 
rule also requires the endorsement of 
three year policies in New York State 
to provide for an adjustment of premium 
for coverage during the last year or last 
two years of the policy period on the 
basis of revised manual rates which may 
be promulgated during the policy period 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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Accident Protection As Necessary 


To Golfer As His Favorite Niblick 


Persons Who Play Golf Without Personal Accident and Golf- 
er’s Liability Insurance Might Just as Well Change 
to Wild Animal Training 


By George Malcolm-Smith, 


Publicity Department, Travelers 


(With illustrations by the author) 


Golf is a Dutch, not a Scotch, game. 
The Dutch were playing it, under its old- 
er name of “shinty,” almost a thousand 
years ago. “Shinty,” in turn, evolved 
from an ancient Roman sport called “pa- 
ganica,” which was popular two thousand 
years ago. 

How golf came to be 
Scotch game is a mystery. The notion 
is all the more inexplicable because of 
that other widely accepted belief that the 
Scotch are an excessively frugal people. 
It does not jibe that people of such al- 
leged parsimony could have conceived a 
gamé so expensive. Nor is it logical that 


regarded as a 


a people so tender-hearted could have 
invented a pastime so destructive. You 
will recall that Bobby Burns actually 


wept when his plow disrupted the home 
of afield mouse. Now, people like that 
don’t’ go about devising games that cause 
wanton damage to green grass, human 
heads and pocketbooks. 


Lest you accuse us of begging the 


question when we call golf an expensive 
and destructive sport, consider the fol- 
lowing figures, which, although they do 
not include damage to green grass, do 
apply to human beings and their pocket- 
books, which are almost as important. 


$250,000 Paid for Injuries in Five Years 


The accident department of the Trav- 
elers Insurance Co. has, within the past 
five years, reimbursed some 2,500 policy- 
holders to the extent of more than $250,- 
000 for personal injuries suffered on the 


nation’s golf courses. Next to our so- 
called national game of baseball, golf 
causes the payment of more claims under 
personal accident policies than does any 
form of recreation on the sports calen- 
dar. Indeed, an accident policy is as 


necessary to a golfer’s equipment as his 
niblick. 

Being struck by a flying ball is, of 
course, the most frequent injury suffered 
on the links, but many golf mishaps are 
A half hour’s 


much more complicated. 


perusal of the Travelers’ accident claim 
files reveals the following golf misad- 
ventures: 

A golfer was whittling a ball to learn 
what was inside when the ball exploded, 
emitting a powerful acid which all but 
destroyed the sight of one eye. 

Another made such a mighty swing in 
an effort to make a long drive that he 
threw himself to the turf, landing with 
force sufficient to break a leg. 

Still another, after making a drive from 
the first tee, backed’ toward a bench to 
sit down, misjudged the distance and in- 
jured his spine in the resulting fall. 

A fourth golfer was struck by a fel- 
low player’s club, which ‘knocked his 
bridge work down into his throat, caus- 
ing painful lacerations. 

A fifth was trying some practice shots 
with a pipe in his mouth. The club 
handle crashed against the pipe, knocking 
it back into his mouth and breaking off 
two teeth. Another was struggling vali- 
antly to emerge from the rough. His 
club struck a rock, which shattered the 
stick. A sliver flew into his eye. 

One more became so elated on having 
sunk a long putt for a “birdie” that he 
attempted to execute a front-flip. The 
flip was a flop. He fractured one ankle 
in the fall. 


Golfer’s Liability Policy Imperative 


But don’t let any golfer imagine that 
he is fully protected on the links with 
only an accident policy. True, the pos- 
session of such protection assures him 
that he will be reimbursed for whatever 
injuries he himself might suffer, but what 
of the injuries he might, however unwit- 
tingly inflict upon others? Ah, there’s 
the rub, for the harm a golfer may do 
himself is as nothing compared with the 
damage he may do others. 

If a personal accident policy is a neces- 
sary part of the golfer’s paraphernalia, 
a golfer’s liability policy is doubly im- 
perative. 

If there is anywhere any doubt on this 
point, it does not exist in that Pennsyl- 
vania city where recently a caddy 
brought suit for $50,000 against a golfer 
whose sliced ball struck him in the head, 
allegedly causing in the caddy complete 
loss of memory. Even the adroit strat- 
egy of a cunning lawyer could not break 
down the plaintiff’s claim to complete 








hyphen smith 


—knocked his bridgework down into his throat 


amnesia, for when he suddenly shouted 
at the caddy, “Wasn’t it a fool thing to 
use a driver in the rough instead of a 
niblick?” the plaintiff merely stared at 
him with blank vacancy of mind. 

Nor does any doubt of the necessity 
of golfer’s liability exist in Kansas City, 
where a short time ago a caddy was 
awarded $7,500 because he was blinded 
in the right eye by a golf ball more than 


———— 


afternoon’s sport would have cost him 
almost $200. 

Another assured in Richmond, Va, 
broke a bone in a fellow golfer’s hand 
when he drove off from the first tee. 
Medical expenses paid by the company 
amounted to almost forty times the pre- 
mium paid by the assured. In Charles. 
ton, West Va., a policyholder’s ball struck 
a golf professional in, to quote the ad- 








He attempted a front-flip. The flip was a flop 


ten years ago. Nor in Media, IIl., where 
a court decreed that a golfer must pay 
a boy $625 and the boy’s father $435 be- 
cause his ball had blinded the lad’s left 
eye. Nor again in Batavia, N. Y., where 
a caddy recently demanded $50,000 in a 
damage suit brought against the golfer 
whose sliced ball caused the loss of an 
eye. 

My own company, the Travelers, issues 
a combination policy for the golfer, of- 
fering world-wide coverage, with $10,000/ 
$25,000 liability for bodily injury, $1,000 
liability for property damage, and $200 
for loss or damage to golf equipment. 
This comprehensive coverage is surpris- 
ingly inexpensive. 

Claims Recently Filed Show Need for 


Insurance 


A casual inspection of a few of the 
golfer’s liability cases recently filed by 
the claim department shows that in Wor- 
cester, Mass., a golfer injured by an as- 
sured received reimbursement for medi- 
cal treatment which amounted to more 
than fifty times the premium paid on the 
policy. A sliced ball traveled 180 yards 
and struck a golfer on the forehead, leav- 
ing what will probably be a permanent 
scar. Although the assured yelled “Fore,” 
the other golfer, blindgd by the sun, was 
unable to see the approaching ball. If 
the assured had _ the bill himself, his 


juster, “about the only place in a man’s 
head where such a blow wouldn't kill 
him.” Fortunately, a few days’ dizziness 
was the only result of the wallop, but 
the claim payment amounted to more 
than fifteen times the premium received. 

And so it goes: A Detroit golfer broke 
a caddy’s elbow with his club. A golfer 
from Bloomington, IIl., broke a fellow 
player’s fifth rib by dubbing a_ brassie 
shot on the fairway. In Waterbury, 
Conn., a golfer hooked a ball, striking 
another player and causing an internal 
hemorrhage in the left arm. 

In Kansas City lives a _ golfer who 
should, for the safety of his fellow play- 
ers, take to croquet. Last vear he struck 
a fellow golfer on the heel, necessitating 
medical treatment. This year, true to 
form, he cracked another with such force 
that three stitches were required across 
the bridge of the nose. 

The person who indulges in golf with- 
out personal accident and golfer’s lia- 
bility protection might as well change his 
game and take up wild animal training. 
Putting one’s head in a lion’s mouth is, 
in comparison, a safe and sane diversion. 

Seriously, however, there is no need 
of a golfer’s taking a chance, for, al- 
though historians deny that golf is a 
Scotch game, no one can deny that the 
cost of golf insurance is in keeping with 
the ana Scotch economy. 


Graff on Cecndasiined Disease Contra 


Health authorities should be the ones 
logically to be charged with the responsi- 
bility for controlling occupational dis- 
eases, according to Wesley M. Graff, di- 
rector, safety engineering division, Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters, the Conference of State and 
Provincial Health Authorities of North 
America in Washington, D. C. 

As a means of reducing high mortality 
and morbidity rates due to these diseases, 
Mr. Graff suggested the establishment of 
bureaus or divisions within state depart- 
ments of health, specifically directed to 
prevent them. A similar plan, he said, 
has proved successful in Connecticut. 

Such a bureau should have no relation 
with the state compensation board or with 
any phase of the compensation problem, 
Mr. Graff declared. It should be kept 
clear of all legal entanglements, and 
should be set up so that its service to in- 
dustry can be rendered without prejudice 
to the legal rights of employers, employes 
or insurance carriers. 

Claims Growing at Alarming Rate 


“The relation between the employer and 
such an occupational disease bureau should 
be strictly confidential so that the results 


of the bureau’s investigation of any par- 
ticular plant, will be available only to the 
management of that plant,” Mr. Graff 
said. “Such a bureau is not intended to 
be a law enforcement body. It is not in- 
tended as a device to club industry into 
line, but rather one so technically to aid 
industry that industry can clean its own 
house and avoid much, if not all, of the 
tremendous and unnecessary expense to 
which it is now subjected.” 


Emphasizing the importance of the oc- 
cupational disease problem, Mr. Gra 
stated that claims from this source have 
grown at an alarming rate. “It is no 
exaggeration,” he said, “to say that the 
financial life of many of our most im- 
portant industries is at stake, and that it 
will be lost if measures are not taken to 
remedy the conditions causing occupa- 
tional diseases. 

“Economic waste resulting from these 
causes may be greater in proportion than 
that accruing from the usual run of dis- 
eases, due to the fact that the wage earner 
is the one primarily disabled. The im- 
pairment of the wage earner’s health may 
affect the general welfare and health 0 
his entire family.” 
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Loss Prevention Work 
In Bonding Employes 


BATES’ OBSERVATIONS 


WM. L. 
F. & C. Secretary Tells How Testing 
Honesty of Employes Has Helped 
Reduce Loss Ratios 
Millions of dollars annually lost 
through embezzlement and defalcation 
might be saved by more general appli- 
cation of proven methods of testing hon- 
esty, William L. Bates, secretary of the 
Fidelity & Casualty, says. His asser- 
tion is based, he said, on experiences of 
his company and several others, writing 
about 10% of the nation’s fidelity bonds. 
These companies have reduced their loss 
ratios to the lowest in America, largely 
through the development of efficient in- 

vestigation departments. 

“Now, if industry speeds up, with a 
consequent expansion of various business 
organizations, and additions to personnel, 
these proven methods of investigation 
may be more important than ever, in 
avoiding losses and confusion.” 

Mr. Bates stresses the point that the 
loss prevention work not only is protec- 
tion for the insurance company, but that 
it saves business institutions millions of 
dollars annually, in losses which cannot 
possibly be covered by any form of in- 
surance. “Last year, insurance compa- 
nies paid millions of dollars on dishonest 
employes and in many cases there were 
additional shortages, in excess of the 
amounts covered by the bonds. Besides 
this, however, there were incalculable 
losses of an indirect nature, which would 
not have been recoverable under any 
bond, however great,” he emphasized. 








Check-up on Dishonest Employes 


“Business and financial institutions lost 
good will and patronage through noto- 
riety, destruction of confidence, and the 
re-billing of customers on accounts al- 
ready paid but not credited by dishon- 
est employes. New employes had to be 
trained to take the places of those who 
absconded. This consumed the business 
time of still other employes, and of 
higher-salaried executives. 

“There is no accurate way of estimat- 
ing the total cost of such confusion. It 
may range from 10 to 25% of the actual 
loss, adding perhaps as much as $5,000,000 
to the nation’s bill for dishonesty. This 
loss, of course, is borne entirely by the 
business houses, and not by the insurance 
companies.” In a recent case cited as an 
example, a hotel clerk absconded. His 
shortage was $3,000, and hotel executives 
had to subject every guest to the an- 
noyance of presenting receipts and 
straightening the accounts. Two new 
clerks had to be trained, one to take the 
place of a clerk who had suspected ir- 
regularities and resigned, rather than be- 
come involved in a controversy over his 
colleague’s honesty. 

“To keep losses at a minimum, we 
work simultaneously along two lines,” 
says Mr. Bates. “One involves recom- 
mendations of safe business procedure. 
such as regulations that no one man shall 
have private access to securities, and 
rules governing counter-signatures of 
checks. The other involves a thorough 
investigation of the individual. 

“The F. & C., organized in 1876, was 
the first American one to write fidelity 
bonds on employes’ honesty, and we have 
developed a system which is also in use 
by several others of the largest fidelity 
bond companies. 


The Investigation 


“The starting point of the investigation 
naturally is the individual’s own report. 
showing all previous employments, and 
accounting for all of his business career. 
Any gaps are immediately checked. We 
are able to learn a man’s habits, whether 
he gambles, lives beyond his means, pays 
worthy friends. 

“Sometime ago, we bonded the em- 
Ployes of a large company. We inves- 
tigated 1,600 employes, and found about 
eighty undesirable. This close -scrutiny 





| Penna. Fund’s 1933 Record 


The Pennsylvania’s State Work- 
men’s Insurance Fund had assets of 
$10,333,455 and a surplus of $965,034 
as of December 31, 1933, the Fund’s 
financial report shows. An increased 
volume of business, both in .coal and 
commercial risks, is claimed by the 
Fund for 1933, which reports total 
earned premiums of $3,655,401 for the 
year. Nearly 20,000 employers and 
650,000 employes were protected. The 
underwriting expense in 1933 was 
15.21% of premiums earned. 

More than $1,250,000 has been lost 
on coal mine risks since 1928, the 
Fund reports. In 1932 losses were 
107% of premiums earned but in 1933 
losses were reduced to 71.3%. Losses 
decreased on commercial risks, from 
72.1% of premiums earned in 1932 to 
56.2% in 1933. 

Losses and expenses for 1933 totaled 
78.27% of premiums earned in both 
coal and commercial risks. 











J. M. WILSON CELEBRATES 


Influential Kalamazoo Agent Has Two- 
Day Party on His Agency’s Fifteenth 
Anniversary 

The James M. Wilson Agency, Inc., 
of Kalamazoo, Mich., operated by Rep. 
James M. Wilson, observed its fifteenth 
anniversary with a two-day celebration 
at the Kalamazoo Country Club and La- 
Belle Resort, Gull Lake. Employes of 
the Kalamazoo office and of the Detroit 
and Grand Rapids branches attended the 
affair with their families. The affair took 
up a week-end. 

Several company officials from New 
York, Detroit and Indianapolis were also 
present, among them being C. W. French, 
president, and Henry Thole, superintend- 
ent of agencies, Seaboard Surety. Fol- 
lowing dinner Saturday noon the after- 
noon was given over to golf and bridge. 
The program was transferred in the eve- 
ning to the lake resort with a picnic 
following 6n Sunday. 

The Wilson agency was founded in 
July, 1919, and its president is one of 
the most influential insurance men in 
Michigan, having served as chairman of 
the insurance committee of state legis- 
lature. He is now out for re-election. 





JAMES MYERS DEAD 
James Myers, whose general agency at 
Rushville, Ind., handled casualty and life 
insurance, died following an operation. 
He was associated in the business with 
his father, C. W. Myers. 


enabled the company to reduce embez- 
zlement approximately one-half. We 
refused to bond a shipping clerk for a 
concern for $2,000, after discovering 
doubts as to his integrity in a former 
job. His employer disagreed with us 
and retained his services, without bond. 
He was later accused of thefts amounting 
to $15,000 or $20,000. 

“Often, the findings of our. investiga- 
tions cause men who are not vicious but 
thoughtless, to correct their ways. Ad- 
vice from employers, or the realization 
that they are considered poor risks for 
fidelity bonds, causes them to abandon 
habits which might lead to disaster. 
Sometimes a wife who is spending dan- 
gerously beyond her husband’s means, 
ends her extravagance when she sees the 


damage it may do to her husband’s 
career. 
“In these ‘borderline cases,’ where 


thoughtlessness but .not viciousness is 
involved, we have often been able to 
render real services to individuals. Four 
years ago, we hesitated to write a $5,000 
bond on a twenty-year-old bank mes- 
senger, because we discovered he had 
questionable associates. In time they 
might have led him to serious trouble. 
His employer explained the situation to 
him, and he changed his companionships. 
He was recently made a teller in the 
bank. We had checked up on him, peri- 
odically and did not hesitate to write his 
bond for $25,000.” 


BUDGET TO CHANGE NAME 


Maryland Casualty Announces Contest to 
Retitle House Organ on Its Thirty- 
first Birthday 
The Maryland Casualty Budget, for 
thirty-one years one of the best known 
and best liked company publications, is 
to be completely overhauled on its thirty- 
first birthday in October. The August 
issue announces contests for a new name 
and for new ideas to include in the maga- 

zine, 

Judges in the contest will be Henry 
E. Corner, instructor in advertising, 
Johns Hopkins University; Brooks Her- 
ing, advertising department, Time Maga- 
zine; and John S. Armstrong, financial 
editor, the Baltimore Sun. There will be 
five prizes for the new name and ten 
for the best editorial ideas, including new 
editorial policies, new departments and 
style for illustrations. The prizes total 
$200. 

The contest closes September 8 and 
the results will be announced in the 
October issue. 





HAD NO MORTGAGE LOSSES 


Mortgage Interinsurers of Vienna Has 
Had No Losses in Two Years; Owned 
by Riunione Adriatica 

The Mortgage Interinsurers Co. of 
Vienna has had no losses in either 1932 
or 1933, acording to Die Versicherung, 
Austrian insurance journal. The com- 
pany has just issued its tenth annual 
report. It was founded in 1923 by the 
Riunione Adriatica di Sicurta of Trieste 
and is an affiliate of that company. 


The company writes only mortgage 
insurance on a small scale. Insurance 


in force exceeds 9,000,000 Austrian schil- 
lings. With the schilling figured at $.20 
of current American money this would 
be a little less than $2,000,000. 

The gross premium income amounted 
to 354,164 schillings, a little less than in 
1932. About 25% was reinsured each 
year. Administration expenses amounted 
to 263,990 schillings. 

The company was started with a “foun- 
dation fund” of 100,000 schillings. Its 
reserves today amount to 851,547 schil- 
lings and its net surplus to 100,691 schil- 
lings. 





INSURANCE SCIENCE QUARTERLY 


German Publication Discusses Unem- 
ployment Insurance, Social Insurance 
and Other Topics 
The July 1 number of the Quarterly 
for Insurance Science (Zeitschrift Fur 
Die Allgemeine Versicherungs Wissen- 
schaft) has just been received in this 

country. 

Of the six articles contained therein 
three are of interest to American insur- 
ance men: “Structural Changes in Ger- 
man Social Insurance,” by Dr. Johannes 
Krohn; “The X International Congress 
for Insurance Science,” by Dr. Schweer; 
and “The Reconstruction of English Un- 
employment Insurance,” by Consul F. 
Heyer, Glasgow. 

Unemployment insurance is still con- 
sidered impracticable in many countries. 
It is universally admitted that it is im- 
possible without governmental assistance 
and the strictest regulation. Opinions as 
to what constitutes unemployment are 
divided and it is asked whether unem- 
ployment as we see it now for ten years, 
and no end in sight, can still be blamed 
on a crisis and treated accordingly. With 
fifty-eight million laborers in Europe and 
an unemployment figure of 16.5% in 1933 
against 6.3% in 1929, this question seems 
to touch the very heart of the problem. 
Unemployment as an economic condition 
and unemployment as the result of po- 
litical dislocation seem to be two entire- 
ly different problems calling for differ- 
ent treatment. The latter can be dealt 
with only on an international basis. 





E. A. McKneight and G. S. Woodworth 
have announced the opening of a general 
agency in Connersville, Ind. to deal 
in casualty and life insurance. Both men 
have been connected for some time with 
the Metropolitan. 


Merchandising Plan For 
New Continental Policy 


NON-OCCUPATIONAL COVERAGE 





Contract Prepared to Protect Against 
Losses Not Under Workmen’s Com- 
pensation; Employer Appeal 





A new non-occupational accident and 
health policy designed to extend the pro- 
tection afforded by workmen’s compen- 
sation into the non-occupational hazards 
has been issued by the Continental Casu- 
alty of Chicago. The company has also 
prepared a merchandising plan for the 
policy, the material on the plan being 
sent to all agents of the company and 
its group mate, the Continental Assur- 
ance, which is a life company. 

By exclusion of the occupational haz- 
ard the Continental has brought down 
the rate for this policy and also much 
simplified the handling of it, as it is sold 
at a flat rate from ages 16 to 49 for men 
or 16 to 44 for women. After those ages 
rates are increased 50%. It is expected 
that all agents of the Continental as well 
as the accident and health salesmen will 
handle the policy. 

The merchandising plan is aimed to sell 
the small employer on the idea of per- 
mitting and encouraging solicitation of 
his employes by the agent. The argu- 
ment is that the man who employs only 
a few may not feel able to afford group 
insurance and this policy is to a certain 
measure a substitution. The suggestion 
is that if the employer feels so inclined 
he may pay for the accident insurance, 
but if not the employes will be solicited 
directly to pay for the protection them- 
selves. 

Several pieces of literature have been 
gotten out by the Continental advertising 
division on the policy. The agent is 
asked to prepare a list of small employ- 
ers, grouping them into geographical dis- 
tricts. First a letter from the home of- 
fice is sent to the employer, with the 
agent’s business card and an explanatory 
booklet enclosed. 

For subsequent solicitation of the em- 
ployes there is a short four-page folder 
which describes the coverage. The book 
for employers is entitled “Humanism 
with a Profit-Angle”; that for the em- 
ployes “Pay Days When You Need Them 
Most.” 

The message to the employer stresses 
that unless he has group accident and 
health coverage or some form of indi- 
vidual coverage on his employes he will 
suffer money losses due to time lost 
throughout the year when he will feel 
compelled for the sake of organization 
morale to maintain sick employes on the 
payroll even though they may be absent 
for some time. This policy is designed 
to fill the gap left by workmen’s compen- 
sation where the employing organization 
is too small to use group properly 

What Policy Will Pay 

The policy on a $60 monthly benefit 
basis will pay out that sum for a year 
to an insured disabled ‘by any kind of 
accident not connected with his employ 
ment; payments to start from the first 
day of disability. It will pay $60 monthly 
for half a year for disability from an) 
kind of a sickness, payments to start 
after the first seven days of disability 
Also $30 extra for one month, if either 
sickness or accident necessitates hospital 
care. Also $10 for any kind of injury 
not connected with employment which 
does not cause loss of time. 

Other provisions as to loss of hands, 
feet, sight are as in ordinary accident 
policies, with $1,000 for loss of two, $500 
for loss of one; $1,000 for accidental 
death; double if in railroad train or 
street accident. In all cases accidents 
arising from employment are omitted 
Policies may also be written on $0, $75, 
$90 and $100 bases. 


SUNSTROKE NO ACCIDENT 
A ruling that sunstroke is not an acc! 
dent has been handed down by Judge 
Thomas J. Hammond in the Superior 
Court at Greenfield, Mass. 
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Mortgage Legislation 
Asked by Van Schaick 


TO COMPLETE SCHACKNO ACT 





Asks that State Agency Be Created to 
Act as Trustee; “Department Has 
Situation Well in Hand” 





The Insurance Department has _ the 
guaranteed mortgage situation well in 
hand and would like supplemental legis- 
lation to complete the Schackno act and 
set up a state agency to act as trustee 
in reorganization proceedings, Superin- 
tendent George S. Van Schaick told the 
joint meeting of the New York state 
senate and assembly judiciary committee 
at Albany Monday. 

Superintendent Van Schaick 
the course of his remarks: 

“The Insurance Department has the 
guaranteed mortgage problem well in 
hand. Progress has been made and is 
being made that is beneficial to certifi- 
cate holders. 

“The people of this state are entitled 
to the assistance of the Legislature in 
two respects for which thcre is imme- 
diate and pressing need. 

“Legislation that will enable certificate 
holders to borrow against their certifi- 
cates. 

“Legislation to supplement and com- 
plete the Schackno act that will create 
a state agency to act as trustee in the 
reorganization of the certificated issues 


said in 


where the certificate holders so desire. 
“The New York banks working to- 
gether have informally indicated that 


they will set up facilities which will make 
available moneys from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. Enabling legislation 
will be helpful. The aid offered by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. is sub- 
stantial. It would be a reflection on our 
state government if it should fail to take 
affirmative act‘on in making this federal 
aid available to people in distress. 

“The other nced which is likewise im- 
perative is to provide a state agency to 
act as trustee in the reorgan zation of 
certificated issues. The Legislature pro- 
vided the Insurance Department with the 
Schackno act which has proved to be one 
of the most important, far-sighted and 
helpful pieces of legislation ever enacted. 
Working undcr it the Insurance Depart- 
ment has made vast progress and grati- 
fying acomplishment. In one major par- 
ticular it is incomplete. It does not pro- 
vide a state agency to act as trustee in 
reorganizations. 

“The obligation of the State to fur- 
nish leadership to cert'ficate holders who 
desire to avail themselves of it is in ac- 
cordance with state policy ever since the 
liquidation of banks and insurance com- 
panies became a state function. 

“The issue is very simple. Shall there 
be only separate, unrelated, non-co-ordi- 
nated trustees? Or shall the State as- 
sume its responsibility of leadship and 
give to these unfortunate certificate hold- 
ers a public agency as trustee ready for 
use if they care to use it? 

“The State has long been committed 
to this latter policy. Governor Hughes 
was the pioneer in pointing out the in- 
efficiency in handling bank and insur- 
ance company liquidations through sep- 
arate and non-co-ordinated receiverships. 
The situation in the certificated issues 
calls for expert guidance and co-ordina- 
tion of policy with a minimum of ex- 
pense. 

“There are various ways of accom- 
plishing these desirable results available 
to the Legislature. It will be a tragedy 
if conflict of opinion as to methods 
should prevent relief. A situation is pre- 
sented that calls for immediate govern- 
mental action.” 

TO WRITE ACCIDENT LINES 

The Hercules Life of Chicago, Sears, 
Roebuck company, is going out after 
accident insurance. A new policy is be- 
ing drafted and business will be sold by 
direct mail and possibly through agents. 











Recent Court Decisions 
Compiled by John Simpson 








Author, “The Law Relating to Automobile Insurance” 


Accident or Suicide? The Court Says 
Accident 


An accident insured’s body was found 
in the sitting room of his apartment 
about seven o’clock in the morning of 
a cold February day. The window and 
door to the apartment were open. In- 
sured had been dead for some time; 
there was a bullet hole through his body. 
He was in underwear, pajamas and bath- 
robe. He had returned to his apartment 
about eleven o'clock the night before, in 
apparent good health and spirits, but his 
bed had not been slept in. There was a 
shortage in his business accounts, dis- 
closed after his death, but he had known 
that an audit was to be made. There 
was also evidence that attempts had 
been made to break into the apartment. 
The question in an action on his acci- 
dent policy was: Was it accident or sui- 
cide ? 

A Savage automatic was lying to the 
left of his body and an empty shell to 
the right. The pistol ejects to the right. 
Whether the pistol belonged to insured 
was disputed. To account for the lo- 
cation of the empty shell and the pistol, 
it was necessary for the company, alleg- 
ing suicide, to argue either that insured 
stood on his head when he shot himself 
or held the pistol upside down. It took 
the latter alternative, claiming that, wait- 
ing until early morning, he opened the 
front door, turned off the lights, held 
the pistol upside down in his left hand 
under his bathrobe and with the thumb 
of his right hand pulled the trigger and 
discharged the bullet into his left breast. 

But, the court said, no reason was al- 
leged for this unusual procedure. It 
found from holes in the garments dis- 
played that the bullet entered the back 
of insured’s pajamas and underwear and 
came out through the front of these gar- 
ments. A hole in the back of the bath- 
robe it found to be the slight tear made 
by a high-speed bullet through loosely 
woven fabric. It was held the jury could 
come to no other decision than accident. 
Judgment of the Federal District Court, 


Northern Oklahoma, for plaintiff af- 
firmed. Missouri State Life v. West, 
C. C. A. 10th Circuit, 67 F. (2d) 468. 

~ * + 


Bank President’s Speculations 
A Dishonest Act 


In an action on a bankers’ blanket 
bond insuring the bank against direct 
loss from any dishonest act of its em- 
ployes it appeared that the bank’s presi- 
dent, desiring to conduct secret market 
operations with the bank’s money, pro- 
cured three persons without sufficient 
assets or credit to make their paper 
bankable to join with him in stock pur- 
chases, notes to be made by them to 
obtain funds from the bank to finance 
the stock operations and the stock to 
be owned ostensibly by the maker, but 
the transaction in each case to be the 
joint venture of the maker and the bank’s 
president. 

His connection with these loans and 
the speculations they were made to carry 
on were concealed from the bank’s di- 
rectors until long after losses were in- 
curred. The president directed the dis- 
position and sale of the collateral and 
the calling and paying of the loans. 

The Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals, 
affirming a judgment for the bank in the 
Federal District Court for Southern 
Texas, Maryland Casualty Co. v. Amer- 
ican Trust Co., 71 F. (2d) 137, held that 
the bank’s loss of money by these trans- 
actions was a direct loss from a dishonest 
act of an employe of the bank within the 
policy. The decision was 2 to 1. 

The dissenting opinion, by Sibley, C. J., 
was the effect that while the president 
was no doubt liable to the bank as a 
secret partner in the transactions and 


for failure in the diligence he owed the 
bank’s business, the insurance company 
under its contract was no guarantor of 
the diligence of the debts of the presi- 
dent. 
ae 
Visiting Principal’s Death 

The death of the principal of a high 
school in an automobile accident while 
on his way voluntarily and at his own 
expense but on school time and with the 
consent of his superior officer to visit by 
invitation a university and confer with 
the freshmen graduated from his school, 
was held compensable as arising out of 
and in the course of his employment, by 
the Michigan Supreme Court, in Mann 
v. Detroit Board of Education, 253 N.W. 
294 


* * * 


Accident in Horseplay Held 
Compensable 


The Louisiana Court of Appeals, Favre 
v. Werk Press Cloth Mfg. Co., 152 So. 
694, held that the loss of an eye by an 
operator of a cloth making machine while 
cleaning the machine before leaving the 
plant, according to custom, by being 
struck by an alligator pear seed thrown 
in horseplay by a co-worker, was the 
result of carelessness, negligence and 
recklessness, compensable as an injury 
arising out of and incidental to the em- 
ployment. 





Federal Deposit Ins. Corp. 
Reports on First 6 Months 


Bank deposit insurance cost 5.8054 
cents for each $1,000 of insured deposits 
in the first six months’ operation of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
Chairman Leo T. Crowley announced 
this week. This was equal to about 
2.32% of the assessment paid by bank 
members of the temporary fund. 

Assessments collected from member 
banks, as of June 30, amounted to $39,- 
664,640. 

It was estimated that more than 56,- 
000,000 accounts were insured and that 
insured deposits amounted to about $16,- 
000,000,000 on that date. 

At the close of business June 30, 5,421 
national banks, 959 State member banks, 
7,555 State non-member banks, 7,555 
State non-member banks other than mu- 
tual savings, and 235 mutual savings 
banks were members of the fund. 

This total of 14,170 represents about 
93% of all licensed banks, exclusive of 
the mutual savings institutions. 

Operation of the corporation from its 
organization January 1 resulted in a net 
deficit of $921,076, due to the fact that 
original organization expenses were 
taken out of the net income from in- 
vestments for that period. 

Chairman Crowley announced that 
operating expenses, including a provision 
for $400,000 for estimated suspense items, 
amounted to $3,207,365. 





J. A. L. NOAD CASUALTY SUPT. 


J. A. L. Noad has been appointed su- 
perintendent of the casualty department 
of the Fidelity Insurance Co. of Can- 
ada. He has served as special agent and 
as assistant in the company’s surety de- 
partment. 


BAPTISTE WITH CURRY 


John Baptiste, well known along Wil- 
liam Street for many years, whose re- 
cent post was as head of the Capital 
City Surety, is now making his head- 
quarters in the John F. Curry agency at 
70 Pine Street. 


W. B. Snowden Resigns 


William B. Snowden, who has been 
manager of the New Jersey office located 
in Newark for the Pacific Mutual Life 
has resigned and for the present, T, ¢ 
Sherman has been appointed acting map. 
ager. Mr. Snowden has been active in the 
insurance field in both New York City 
and New Jersey and will announce his 
future plans at a later date. He is q 
prominent Mason and is interested jp 
prison work being a member of the board 
of managers of the Prison Association of 
New Jersey. 





GERMAN RENOVATION PROBLEM 





Accident Hazard Severe, Especially jn 
Berlin, Due to Run-Down Houses; 
Suggest Insurance Plan 

At the same time that the U. S. Goy- 
ernment has set aside $200,000,000 for the 
purpose of stimulating renovation of 
buildings and creating employment Ger- 
many has also taken up the question of 
building repairs. In the larger cities and 
especially in Berlin lack of repairs over 
a period of years has led to conditions 
which not only affect the realty market 
most seriously but also lead to an ever 
increasing number of accidents. 

The present government has started 
a movement for repairing and remodeling 
of buildings and it is suggested that the 
old property life insurance be revived, 
but it is realized that private capital 
could not be found for such an undertak- 
ing dealing, as it were, with sub-stand- 
ard lives of buildings. The only way to 
get something done would be by a sub- 
stantial government subsidy, possibly in 
connection with an insurance plan. Once 
fairly normal conditions are _re-estab- 
lished private enterprise might find a 
way to continue this type of insurance, 
provided compulsory insurance, which is 
not unknown for buildings in Germany, 
but in fact is quite common, would pro- 
vide the necessary spread. 





FORGERY BOND DISCOUNTS 

The United States Guarantee of New 
York has been authorized by the Virginia 
State Corporation Commission to write 
forgery bonds and depositors’ forgery 
bonds at certain discounts when approved 
check-writing machines and safety paper 
are used. In amounts ranging from $10,- 
000 to $20,000 discounts of 171%4% are 
allowed. Over $20,000 a discount of 15% 
is allowed. Smaller discounts are per- 
missible under $10,000. 





ONTARIO ACCIDENTS UP 
During July there were reported to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of On- 
tario 5,489 accidents, which was the larg- 
est number for any month since October, 
1930, and compared with 4,886 for June 

and 3,298 for July of a year ago. 





ALABAMA APPROVES 
Superintendent of Insurance Charles 
C. Greer of Alabama has adopted the 
nationwide definition of the marine writ- 
‘ng powers of insurance companies, ef- 
fective September 1, 1934. 


Heads Atlantic 


(Continued from Page 28) 





day succeeding to the post left vacant 
by Mr. Winter. He, too, is an under- 
writer by training and likewise active im 
insurance educational work. He entered 
the employ of the company in Septem- 
ber, 1904. Working up through various 
positions in the underwriting department 
he was elected second vice-president im 
February, 1930. . 

Percy G. Craig was appointed a vice- 
president. He is head of the loss de 
partment and has been with the com- 
pany since October, 1900. All his expe- 
rience has been with loss adjusting an 
he became loss manager in 1930. 
Denton continues as. secretary 
company. 
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John G. Yost’s New Post 





Well-known Baltimore Production Ex- 
ecutive Made Vice-President of 
American Bonding Co. 
The American Bonding Co., Baltimore, 


announces the election of John G. Yost 





JOHN G. YOST 


as vice-president in charge of agency 
development and business promotion. 

Mr. Yost is one of the best-known 
production chiefs in the United States. 
He has spent many years with Fidelity 
& Deposit in the production division, and 
has toured every part of the country 
calling on agents. He has been the rep- 
resentative of the Fidelity & Deposit at 
many conventions in the insurance busi- 
ness, including the National Association 
of Insurance Agents. Regarded as one 


of the best posted men in the country 


on large fidelity lines he has frequently 
been called into consultation by corpo- 
rations and other business concerns rela- 
tive to such lines. For a time he lo- 
cated with the Fidelity & Deposit in 
New York City. 





AMER. AUTO SHOWS GAINS 

The semi-annual statement of the 
American Automobile Insurance Co. of 
St. Louis, as of June 30, shows total as- 
sets of $10,332,095, a gain of $1,100,847 
for the six months, while premiums in 
course of collection less than 90 days old 
increased from $854,713 to $1,534,842 be- 
tween December 31, 1933, and June 30, 
1934. The company’s cash increased 
from $875,312 to $1,240,598. The premium 
reserve was increased from $3,090,440 to 
$3,833,615 and the loss reserve from $2,- 
525,492 to $2,645,492. The net surplus 
was $1,921,243 as against $1,237,916 six 
months before. The capital of the com- 
pany is $1,000,000. The contingency re- 
serve was reduced from $843,965 to $150,- 
826 because of the appreciation in the 
market value of the company’s securities 
during the first six months of this year. 





BURNS EN ROUTE EAST 

F. Highlands Burns, president of the 
Maryland Casualty, has been visiting the 
Pacific Coast. He has been away from 
the head office about five weeks and his 
itinerary includes Denver, Kansas City, 
St. Louis, Omaha and Chicago. He is 
now en route East. 





DISCUSS MICH. COMP. BUREAU 

Companies writing workmen’s compen- 
sation in Michigan were invited to meet 
yesterday with Commissioner Charles E. 
Gauss to discuss the creation of a work- 
men’s compensation rating bureau for 
the state. 

A MUTUAL 29 YEARS OLD 

The Patrons’ Mutual Casualty of 
Moorestown, N. J., celebrated the 
twenty-ninth anniversary of its incorpo- 
ration on Saturday, August 4. 











Charles F. Williams, President 


Name Committee Chairmen 
For A. & H. Conference 


heads for the Health & 
Accident Underwriters Conference fot 
1934-35 were announced this 
Harold R. Gordon, executive secretary of 


Committee 
week by 
the conference. The appointments made 
by George F. Manzelmann, president of 
the conference, auditing, H. J 
Weaver, Central Casualty; 


are: 
constitution, 
3en Haughton, International Travelers, 


education, J. W. Blunt, Monarch Life; 
entertainment, O. F. Davis, Abraham 
Lincoln Life; grievance, O. L. McCord, 


Illinois Mutual Casualty; legal, Thomas 
Watters, Jr., Inter-State Business Men’s; 
legislative, J. W. Scherr, Inter-Ocean 
Casualty; manual, R. S. Hills, Massachu- 
setts Bonding; membership, Ralph Row 


land, National Casualty; memorials, J 
S. Irish, Iowa State Traveling Men’s; 
program, Dr. J. R. Neal, Abraham Lin- 
coln Life; resolutions, W. T. Grant, 


3usiness Men’s Assurance; statistics, A 
Rk. Thompson, Federal Life. 

\ special committee on manual sim- 
plification was appointed headed by 
Harold R. Gordon, secretary of the con- 
ference, the other members being R. S 
Hills, who is chairman of the standing 
manual committee, O. F. Davis of the 
Abraham Lincoln Life, Ralph Wood of 
the North American and J. M. Powell 
of the Loyal Protective. 


SCHRECK HARTFORD MANAGER 
George E. Schreck has been made 
Hartford branch manager for the Amer- 


ican Surety Co. He succeeds the late 
Albert H. Collins. 
R. I. PLATE GLASS RATES 
Plate glass rates in Providence, R. I., 


with the re- 
Pawtucket, 
Pawtucket 


have been reduced 16.7%, 
mainder of the state, except 
getting a reduction of 17.5%. 
rates remain unchanged. 





CLAIM DEPT. 


What Casualty Co. can use serv- 
ices of man with 10 yrs. exp. in 
inspect. & investigation work? Univ 
of Penna. (Wharton School) grad 
Now employed same work, another 
field. Present prospects too limited 

30x 1245, 
The Eastern Underwriter 


94 Fulton Strect New York 











CHARLES J. MYLOD’S NEW POST 

Lharles J. Mylod, Special Deputy Su- 
perintendent of Insurance in charge of 
the rehabilitation of the Lawyers Mort 


ave Co., has been elected president of 


the Lawvers Mortgage Guarantee Corp., 
which was created by Superintendent 
Van Schaick to conserve and develop 


the assets of the old mortgage 
Former President Richard M 
been elected chairman of the 


P. L. Rates Revised 
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for the class of insurance involved. Such 
premium adjustment is not to be made if 
the difference in premium involved is 
less than 10% of the premium computed 
at the original rates in the policy, or in 
any event less than $2.50 


Another interesting and important 


change affecting the classification proce- 
dure for manufacturers’ and contractors 
liability insurance has also been mad 
\ complete list of classifications appli- 


cable only to this form of coverage has 
been added to the manual and applies 
countrywide without exception. Formerly, 
the classifications in the compensation and 
employers’ liability manuals were used for 
manufacturers’ and contractors’ liability 
insurance. The change reduces the num- 
ber of code signating the 
classifications from 600 to 196 and should 

materially in reducing the detail 


1 making work 


of stat stical and rat 


numbers d 











SALESMEN 








CINCINNATI, 


@ Why not add "printed salesmen" to your agency staff? They are inexpensive, 
they are effective and they keep your prospects and policyholders informed of all 
the coverages you handle, all the time. 


@ = Many of your policyholders are unfamiliar with the lines you write. Why keep 
it a secret? You can't visit all your policyholders or prospects once a week — or 
once a month — but "printed salesmen" — advertising — can. 


Send for samples TODAY — for your own satisfaction. 





OHIO 





@ Western and Southern Agents use these valuable assistants and profit from 
the use. Western and Southern advertising plans, campaigns and prepared pieces 
are attractive — are forceful — are productive. 


THE WESTERN & SOUTHERN INDEMNITY CO. _ | 
THE WESTERN & SOUTHERN FIRE INS. CO. 


Wil | iam c Satfo rd, General Manager 
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On the Production “Firing Line” 








Meet Mr. E. J. Deininger 


Everybody Knows Him in Reading, Pa., Where He Has Writ- 
ten 12,700 New Policies in 20 Years; 
Former Newspaper Man 


For some little time Stanley F. Withe, publicity director, Aetna Affiliated Com- 
panies, has had his eye on E. J. Deininger, agent of the Companies in Reading, Pa., 


who is one of the town’s biggest writers of insurance. 


Occasionally an item of 


interest would appear in the Aectna-izer about Mr. Deininger’s progress despite the 


depression. 


3ut not until this month has Mr. Withe really uncorked all the stored- 


up observations he has made of the “man who knows everybody in Reading,” and 
the story as it appears currently in the Aetna-izer follows: 


Formerly the star reporter for the 
Reading Daily Eagle, and now a star 
producer for the Aetna Life Affiliated 
Companies, Edward J. Deininger of 
Reading, Pa., has lived and is living a 
most interesting and colorful life. 

We recently reported that in twenty 
years as an Aetna representative Mr. 
Deininger had been successful in writ- 
ing more than 12,700 new policies— a rec- 
ord of which any agent could be well 
proud. Determined to find out, if pos- 
sible, the “secret” behind such excellent 
super-salesmanship we have delved into 
the man’s life history. 

Mr. Deininger was born and has al- 
ways lived in the city of Reading, Pa., 
and consequently knows practically 
everyone. His sons, he tells us, are often 
amazed when they mention certain of 
their classmates and find that he knows 
not only their mothers’ maiden names 
but the names of their brothers and sis- 
ters and other family connections. 

A. N. Burkholder, managing editor of 
the Reading Eagle, has stated time and 
again that Mr. Deininger is the best ac- 
quainted man in Reading. Frequently he 
is called upon by newspapers for infor- 
mation relative to happenings many 
years ago, the details of which he still 
carries in his mind. 


His Newspaper Work an Asset 


His experience in newspaper work, in- 
cidentally, has proved to be his greatest 
business asset. It taught him, for one 
thing, to be methodical in everything he 
did. He keeps every appointment that 
he makes, has regular hours in his office 
and follows a definite working plan every 
day. He starts early and works late. 
He covers his route in the morning, usu- 
ally starting about 7:30 a.m. He gets to 
his office about noon where he remains 
until 3:00 o’clock. The time from three 
until five is devoted to making after- 
noon calls. His dinner hour is from 
five until six fifteen following which he 
makes his evening calls, usually getting 
back home about 8:00 p.m. Mr. Dein- 
inger is not a golfer, but does go fishing 
upon occasion and bowls once a weck 
during the season. He has a pool table 
in his cellar, plays bridge when forced 
to do so, and is always ready for a game 
of pinochle or a dish of hasenpfeffer. 

Mr. Deininger keeps a route book 
which he has divided into three major 
sections (1) automobile calls (2) office 
calls and (3) telephone calls. By using 
this route book systematically and intel- 
ligently he has found that it is not at 
all impossible for him to see fifty or sixty 
people in a day, especially towards the 
end of the month. 

If he were to go to another town to 
represent the Aetna Companies, Mr. 








United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co, 
with which is affiliated 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corp. 
Home Offices: Baltimore, Md. 








take about three 
acquainted, following 
which he is convinced that he would 
surely get the business, for he has a 
happy faculty for remembering names 
and faces which, coupled with his all 
around knowledge of the business and 
his persistent hard work, enabled him in 
1933 (admittedly a terrible year for 
nearly everybody) to write over 350 dif- 
ferent new contracts of various kinds, 
an average of practically one contract 
for every day of the year and more than 
one contract for each working day of 
the year. 

On May 29, he reported to the home 
office that he was at that time writing 
two or three new contracts every day. 


Carries List of Customers With Him 


An interesting sidelight on his pro- 
duction of business is that Mr. Dein- 
inger carries with him at all times a list 
of all his accounts so that if ever he 
meets a customer who wants to know 
what he owes, Mr. Deininger can tell 
him immediately. Obviously this helps 
in the difficult job of collecting pre- 
miums, 

Mr. Deininger was first engaged in 
newspaper work and it was not until he 
was almost forty years of age that he 
joined the Aetna’s general agency of Es- 
sick & Barr. Before this, he had never 
in his life sold anything and he admits 
that he was fearful of his success. To- 
day, he is approaching his sixtieth birth- 
day and proudly reminds us that “if 
there is any other agent in the Aetna or- 
ganization who has any more pep than I 
have, I would like to know him.” His 
only regret is, he states, that he did not 
get into the insurance business ten years 
before he did. 


Deininger would 
months to get 


Many Activities 


In addition to his insurance interests, 
Mr. Deininger finds time to take an ac- 
tive part in many other outside activities. 
He has been a member of the Grace 
Lutheran Church Council for the past 
twenty-seven years. He belongs to the 
Lions Club, the Green Valley Country 
Club, the Elks Club, the Tall Cedars and 
Shrine and reports that he finds a lot of 
pleasure in all of it. 

He truly loves his work and takes par- 
ticular pains to make a friend of every 
customer. He endeavors to make every 
client feel that he is a part of the Dein- 
inger agency and lets them know unmis- 
takably that he appreciates greatly their 
business. If possible, he has them rec- 
ommend some friend or relative whom he 
might solicit and often they put in a good 
word for him. 

Time and time again he has prospects 
call him on the telephone whom he has 
never met before but who have been 
recommended to his agency by other cus- 
tomers. Whenever this happens, he al- 
ways makes it a point to express his ap- 
preciation to the customer and he finds 
that this pays bie dividends. 

At the rate he is going today, he con- 
fidently feels that he has twenty more 
good years ahead of him. 


Insurance Company Sues ‘Town 


Aetna Life’s Test Case to Collect Premium On Compensation 
and Liability Policy 


Insurance lawyers are taking consider- 
able interest in a suit for $8,460 which 
is alleged to be due on insurance carried 
on workmen under the Welfare Work- 
ers’ Emergency Relief Employment in 
Pennsylvania, which action was filed 
against the borough of Aliquippa, Pa., 
by the Aetna Life. 

The Aetna Life issued its Standard 
Workmen’s Compensation and Employ- 
ers’ Liability policy to the borough, in- 
cluding in its period January 1 to July 
10, 1933. 

Every policy issued in that state con- 
tains a provision to the effect that if 
the employer engages in any operation 
during the policy period not specified in 
the policy the policy nevertheless will 
cover and that the premium rates speci- 
fied in the policy are subject to change 
in accordance with the rates promul- 
gated by the Insurance Commissioner of 
the state. The Insurance Commissioner 
through the rating bureau promulgated 
a rate for welfare workers of $1 per 
week per individual irrespective of the 
period of employment. This rate was 
effective for welfare workers in emer- 
gency relief employment from January 
1, 1933. to June 3, 1933, when the rate 
was reduced to forty cents per employe 
per week. 


Legislative Act 


In the meantime, the legislature of 
Pennsylvania enacted a statute provid- 
ing for a special State Fund and enabling 
municipal employers to insure in that 
fund at the rate of twenty-five cents per 
week for each emergency relief worker, 
but provided that if they were covered 
by other insurers the rate remained after 
June 3, 1933, at forty cents per person. 

Under the rulings of the rating bureau 
insurers are compelled to charge the rate 
promulgated and insurers are expected 


NEW 10 YEAR CLUB 





About 20% of Standard Accident Em- 
ployes Eligible; E. A. Warnica 
Club President 
Employes of the Standard Accident of 
Detroit who have served ten or more 
years with this organization, have or- 
ganized a Ten Year Club. About 20% 
of approximately the 900 employes of 
the company are eligible for member- 
ship. All but one of the officers have 
been with the company more than ten 
years, John H. Thom, vice-president, be- 
ing the oldest employe in point of serv- 
ice, with nearly forty-eight years to his 

credit. 

Figures compiled show that 135 em- 
ployes have served more than ten years, 
thirty employes more than fifteen years, 
fifteen employes more than twenty years 
and sixteen employes more than twenty- 
five years. These figures include both 


home office staff and field force. 

Officers of the club are Edward A. 
Warnica, president; Awey MacDonald, 
first vice-president; Thomas Hook, sec- 
ond vice-president; Mabel Boone, secre- 
tary. 


F. L. DENISON TRANSFER 


F. L. Denison, who has had long ex- 
perience in insurance work in Ohio, has 
been appointed to the Standard Accident 
service department in Cleveland where 
he will work under V. L. Kloppenburg 
in charge. 








C. E. HEATH ON SEA VOYAGE 

Charles E. Heath, vice-president and 
secretary, Standard Surety & Casualty 
Co., has been on a sea voyage of a few 
weeks, his itinerary including Nova Sco- 
tia and Bermuda. 


to collect their premiums or use all rea. 
sonable efforts to collect them. 

Also, under the ruling welfare workers 
have been ruled employes of the munici- 
palities for which they are rendering ser. 
vice so that the Aetna Life obligation 
for injuries to such welfare workers js 
unquestioned. 

Audit developed that the borough dur- 
ing the period of the Aetna Life's policy 
employed many welfare workers. 

Position of Borough 

The borough is disputing the right of 
the Aetna Life to the premium claimed 
and is also contending that no one rep- 
resenting the borough knew anything 
about the claimed premium until after 
the termination of the policy. 

The insurance premium due on all 
workers amounted to $10,363.21, but the 
borough disputed the sum, contending 
that it was not in compliance with the 
State’s Insurance Commissioner’s scale and 
has not paid the balance of $8,460. The 
original protection was one year, but 
the policy terminated July 10, 1933. The 
Aetna Life contends that its rates were 
entirely in accordance with those speci- 
fied by the Commissioner of Insurance. 

This suit, it is understood, is in the 
nature of a test case, due to other bor- 
oughs advancing similar opposition to 
payment of premiums on relief workers. 

The law in Pennsylvania respecting 
workmen’s compensation rates is that 
companies are required to charge the 
rates which may be fixed by the rating 
bureau, and it is also required that com- 
panies make every reasonable effort to 
collect premiums charged at the rate so 
determined. Furthermore, the rule in- 
cludes an assertion that failure to use 
reasonable efforts to collect proper pre- 
mium is equivalent to an original failure 
to charge such premium. The latter, of 
course, would involve a discrimination. 


Standard S. & C. Names 
Detroit General Agents 


The Standard Surety & Casualty an- 
nounces the appointment of Lanphar 
Agency, Inc., 1010 Lafayette Building, 
Detroit, as gencral agents for Detroit 
and vicinity. The Lanphar Agency 1s 
one of the most aggressive agencies in 
the Middle West, having facilities for 
handling all lines of fire, casualty and 
marine insurance; also fidelity and surety 
bonds. The agency also maintains its 
own engineering department which has 
proven of, value to their clients. This 
agency will represent the Standard Sure- 
ty & Casualty in all lines written by the 
company, reporting direct to the home 
office. 


TWO REGIONAL V.-P.’S 


E. H. Mueller, Milwaukee, and J. P. 
Collins, Detroit, Selected by National 
A. & H. Association; Their 
Prominence 
Armand Sommer, Continental Casualty, 
who is president of National Accident 
& Health Association, has appointed as 
regional vice-presidents E. H. Mueller, 
Milwaukee, with jurisdiction over the 
northern central west states, and John 
P. Collins, Detroit, to have jurisdiction 
over the Great Lakes territory. Tw 
further appointments will follow latef. 
Mr. Mueller, better known as “Count 
Mueller, is general agent for the Pacific 
Mutual Life at Milwaukee. He has al 
ways been active in the National Asso- 
ciation, is one of the largest personal 
producers in the country, and in addi- 

tion, has a large general agency. 

Mr. Collins, who represents the Ne 
tional Casualty, was the original pres! 
dent of the National Association am 
his personal work has done muc to 
further its advancement. 
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